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Editorial. 


ITHER Swarthmore College will change its mind 

about not having military training for its men 

students or it will suffer such a depletion of its 

enrolment as to imperil its existence. Welearn that 
the officers of the institution, which is two hundred and 
fifty years old, and the leading college of the Friends in 
America, have issued a letter in reply to the men who 
petitioned them to adopt the prescribed training for 
colleges recently noted in the Register. ‘Throughout its 
history, the trustees say, the College has consistently tes- 
tified against war as a means of settling international 
disputes. It is added that more than two millions of 
endowment funds have been contributed by those who 
believe likewise, and to introduce a course of military 
training would mean a breach of trust. The father of a 
student vigorously, and we think entirely righteously, 
protests against the appeal to tradition in determining 
the stand. This is not a traditional war. ‘The object of 
our participation in it is peculiarly in harmony with the 
Quaker position, in spirit at least, namely, to end all war 
forever. Among the Friends there is a growing alignment 
with the country in its struggle for the world. We 
believe that those who remain outside the holy embattled 
duty will be both few and sorry. 


PULLMAN porter bankrupt! So a despatch from 
Topeka, Kan., informs us of one Thomas Henry 
Sims in the Federal Court in that State. On the strength 
of this amazing news we made diligent inquiry about the 
present status of the profession whose ritual of the whisk- 
broom, followed by an offertory, has been celebrated by 
Dr. Crothers in an essay. The truth seems hard to 
believe. ‘The war has grievously reduced the income of 
these amiable collectors. One of them reports that in 
the old days his tips amounted to nearly four dollars a 
day, and now they are little more than two dollars. The 
wage paid by the Pullman Company is only $35 a month. 
The men are leaving their places for lucrative war jobs, 
and their successors, it is said, are being taken with less 
regard for their character “and efficiency than formerly. 
While we are reluctant to see these men suffer, we should 
be grateful for the end of this piratical traffic. A decent 
man feels humiliated every time he gives a tip to another 
human being. The act takes something out of both pas- 
senger and porter. It is a demeaning, dishonest, con- 
temptible practice. It does seem that Abraham Lincoln’s 
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son, who is president of the Pullman Company, might 
join with his phenomenal business ability some of the 
sentiments for the colored man which made his father 
immortal, thereby promoting economic cleanness and 
the due recognition of the rights of man. 


OMMENCEMENT week this year has more than 
ever before shown the ravages and activities of the 
war. Hundreds of American students have aban- 
doned their courses of study and are now in the service 
of the Government at home or abroad. Many have 
already lost their lives. In recognition of the patriotic 
motives of these short-time students, Harvard College 
has granted certificates to men who would this year 
have been graduated, stating the reason of their absence, 
a certificate which in years to come will be valued more 
highly than a “sheepskin” diploma. During the Revolu- 
tionary War Harvard College was translated to Con- 
cord, Mass., and the buildings of the College were occu- 
pied by American troops after George Washington un- 
sheathed his sword under the elm that still stands, a 
sacred relic of past activities, to be visited this year by 
thousands of pilgrims from the West and South. 


N American officer in France has called the American 

Army the moral thermometer of the Nation. Its 
members come from all parts of the country and from all 
its human levels. What it is cannot be considered as if 
merely characteristic of the army as such. ‘The faults, the 
imperfections, the immoralities, discernible among these 
men are not to be made an indictment of our army abroad; 
they are merely an exposure of what men are at home. 
Men are no worse in an army than in a city; in some 
respects they are better. They show not what an army 
is so much as what they were before they became an 
army. Men of character and principle who have held 
and maintained standards of clean and honorable con- 
duct will be such men in the army. Men of loose morals, 
self-indulgent, flabby of resolution, will not suddenly 
be converted into noble men simply by enlisting and 
drilling. On the whole the effect of being in an army will 
in the long run tone men up more than down. They 
are under firm restrictions, they are physically trained, 
they learn in a way never before realized strict obediences, 
and they cannot fail to absorb, in the face of peril, suffer- 
ing, and death, something of the purpose and motive 
behind them. Dying for one’s country is more spirit- 
ually refining than living on one’s country. 


ORTY-FIVE men have been given prison sentence of 

twenty-five years by a court martial at San Antonio for 
refusing to wear army uniforms and do any army work. 
Severe as this sentence is, it is a reduction by the general 
in command from the original sentence of the court, which 
was life imprisonment. The men were members of the 
Mennonite faith. No evidence was offered on their be- 
half besides the statement that they were of a faith 
objecting to physical force. No defendant offered any 
explanation of the failure to put on uniforms. The central 
point is not the apparently cruel punishment. A nation 
at war is a nation in peril of its life. Should the religious 
faith of any one be given precedence over the common 
safety? If one’s house were afire and one member of 
the family held a belief that fire was sacred, would that 
belief exempt him from the duty of helping put out the 
fire? A man’s religious freedom should be protected so 
long as it does not endanger the lives of others. No 
family, camp, community, State, could endure on any 
other principle than that the common life must be main- 
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tained. What would religious freedom amount to if it 
went to the extent of destroying those who are to exercise 
it? The bottom fact which must be faced is that it is 
a condition, not a theory, we have to deal with. Every 
one might as well accept the fact that this condition will 
be dealt with by practically common consent. A man 
whose hand is crushed by a printing-press, by his own act, 
cannot call the operator cruel for not being able to stop 
the press. 


NE of our ministers relates that when he became 
pastor of a certain New England parish he was 
distressed to see the low physical condition of some of 
his people. They were sickly, not as cleanly as they 
ought to have been, careless in their carriage, not as dili- 
gent in dental duties as prophylaxis requires. They were 
rampant about their religious beliefs, but that did not 
prevent certain evidences of ill-nature which the minister 
attributed in large part to their neglect of the gospel 
which says, “‘ First that which is natural’’—that is, physi- 
cal—‘‘and then that which is spiritual.’’ Accordingly he 
preached, though not without protests from some that 
this was not “the gospel.’ He preached entirely on the 
words of Jesus Christ, just the same, about the religion of 
the body and its reaction on the soul. Some of them grew 
wroth, and, which is worse, some did not improve. It is 
a difficult task for a minister, but it is a crying need. If 
we had done our full duty in this respect we should not 
now be disturbed by the inroads of Christian Science in 
some parishes. ‘They have a sure foundation when they 
stand upon health, which is God’s normal gift to man. 


Vie WHITMAN, it is related in one of his re- 
cently published letters, attributed most of the 
success which he enjoyed in great measure as a visitor 
and nurse among the soldiers in the Civil War, to a 
prime regard for his bodily rightness and fitness. “I 
found,” he says, “‘it was in the simple matter of my per- 
sonal presence and by emanating ordinary cheer and 
magnetism that I succeeded and helped more than by 
medical nursing, or delicacies, or gifts of money, or any- 
thing else. During the war I possessed the perfection of 
physical health. My habit, when practicable, was to 
prepare for starting out on one of those daily or nightly 
tours of from four or five hours by fortifying myself with 
previous rest, the bath, clean clothes, a good meal, and 
as cheerful an appearance as possible.” ‘This is as fine 
an illustration of what makes personality and the healing 
power for body and mifid as anything we have ever read. 
It is also the heart and soul of the religion which we call 
Christian. 


HE necessity to avoid giving offence, of saying any- 

thing from which any one might take offence, is a 
necessity in itself more dangerous than the danger it 
seeks to avoid. Giving offence is less culpable than 
being incapable of doing so, or than being always solicit- 
ous and timid about the possibility of doing so. The last 
thing to be forgiven is not the offences people commit, 
but the hypocrisy they practise. Any man can easier — 
love an enemy he knows than a friend he can never be 
sure of. ‘The fine consistency in enduring speech one 
thoroughly disagrees with is recognition of the manliness 
of it and admiration of its genuineness. When men 
trim and set their sails to favoring winds, regardless of 
the voyage they are on, the suspicion of self-interest 
accounts far more for criticism than differences of judg- 
ment about the desirable port. Saying things in a too 
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careful manner weakens preaching and diminishes the 
respect preachers should deserve. ‘Tact is good except 
when it is subservient and cowardly. Mr. Pumpelly tells 
of a clerical amanuensis who could not stand his-calling 
a spade a spade; but if such a clerical person had only 
learned how to do this he might not have had to be an 
amanuensis. 


EV. DR. CHARLES A. EATON, a militant Baptist 

preacher, has been doing a good job, going up and 
down the two American seaboards, visiting the one hun- 
dred and fifty-four shipbuilding plants, and by his 
trenchant and eloquent speech toning up the morale of 
the workmen so that they become more efficient in their 
tasks and thus speed the output of ships. Dr. Eaton 
waxes enthusiastic about his task, which has brought him 
before nearly a half-million men. He says: “I am doing 
a brand new thing. Never before in the history of the 
world has a government definitely invoked the help of 
spiritual factors to improve the quality of work being 
done by the toiler. But it is absolutely a certainty, that 
unless the shipbuilder builds ships with his soul, he won’t 
build them as well as they ought to be built or as fast 
as they must be built.” On the face of it, it does seem 
new; yet what is every minister doing every time he 
preaches, if he does his duty skilfully? He is increasing 
the working morale, the skill, the productivity of his 
hearers. Let a record be made of men in the shipbuild- 
ing plants or any others, and they will lead all the rest 
who have been faithfully instructed in religion. Business 
men in increasing numbers are devoting their attention 
to courses of instruction and inspiration for their workers. 
They know the day of mere mechanical efficiency has 
passed. The new era, illustrated by Dr. Eaton, has 
entered, which realizes that efficiency is a soul and not a 
machine; that is, it is a science and an art. 


Independence Day Guaranteed. 


fication which belongs to a day of such remembrance 
and significance, comes this year with unprecedented 
claim to observance. If it has ever become commonplace, 
the celebration this year will bring no trite repetition 
of traditional phrases. Patriotism will not express itself 
at this time in swollen periods of grandiloquent rhetoric, 
or thrash the waves into furious feeling against old-time 
oppression. The meaning of Independence Day is the 
product of the year and of the events unfolding hour by 
hour. All the thoughts we have had about it seem now 
not old thoughts but new ones. They come with a force 
which they have not had since the Nation was founded. 
They register an event hitherto considered completed, 
now suddenly turning a vast extent still to be realized. 
“Independence” by itself is not a specially noble word. 
The fact it expresses may be a fact of no very admirable 
quality. When it is mere self-assertion it has no desir- 
able appearance. When it is stark separation from obli- 
gations of association the result is no better than maroon- 
ing. When it is a strutting anarchism with the borrowed 
plumage of freedom it is a public menace and a private 
intolerableness: What makes an Independence Day 
great is not independence as an end but independence 
as a means to an end. 


sk Fourth Day of July, celebrated with all the glori- 


Separation from the mother country was not the 


vement which Independence Day signalizes. If the 
1other country had been governed by the ideas really at 
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the heart of its own being, and afterward realized in its 
own history, there would have been no separation. What 
the colonists won was not so much the breaking of bonds 
with England as opportunity of fulfilling the ideals which 
England itself had implanted. ‘Through what has devel- 
oped since that rupture we have come into a closer rela- 
tion with the country we fought against than existed be- 
fore we fought. We made a chance to work out princi- 
ples of government and public welfare for ourselves and 
by ourselves which had no chance otherwise. Our inde- 
pendence was but a field of service. It was a method of 
bringing about what is farthest from literal independence, 
a wider union of obligation and a fuller exercise of 
obligation. 

Lincoln spoke of the Civil War as testing whether a 
nation so dedicated and so consecrated can long endure. 
The decision accomplished the test. It did not complete 
the test. It accomplished the test so far as the Nation by 
itself was concerned. Up to recent times it appeared to 
have completed the test. But during the last forty years 
there has been growing a power outside us of more than 
powerful menace which it required no far-seeing pre- 
science to define as the fundamental and potent contradic- 
tion outside us of what self-victory seemed to have 
achieved among us. The purpose and preparation of this 
power proved to any one who had the courage to face 
them that the decision of the Civil War did not decide 
the question whether a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal can long endure. The endurance of a nation is not 
only subjective but also objective. It is conditioned not 
only by what it is by itself but also what other nations 
are. Its environment is as creative and determining as 
its heredity. The world is not a plain, on which peoples 
can be far apart and lie at opposite ends of the planet. 
The planet has no opposite ends. It is a globe, not a 
plain, and peoples grow into nations and become inde- 
pendent only to discover that they can be nations and 
possess independence only by cherishing and promoting 
A hemi- 
sphere which seemed isolated and which it was dreamed 
could for our enjoyment be kept isolated proves to be im- 
possible of isolation. The oceans which once divided 
continents now unite them. We are closer to Europe 
now than the colonies were to each other. A world di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. The conflict we are in 
is, therefore, to guarantee what our fathers won from 
autocracy, and vindicated against disunion. Indepen- 
dence Day reminds us what we got. But the last year 
shows us how we can keep what we got, and how alone 
we can have an Independence Day to celebrate in the fut- 
ure. It lives in the lives given that it might live. It will 
survive in the lives now being given that it may live. Au- 
tocracy is a dragon of protean magic. Slain in one form, 
it assumes another. Tyranny quickly finds the disguise 
to fit the occasion. But the cleverest of all disguises, 
skilful government, expert administration, even forms of 
welfare, efficiency, and military necessity, cannot conceal 
the spirit of a demon. Under them all works the arch- 
fiend, the enemy of human destiny, character, and joy, 
the avowed destroyer of God’s primal gift to man,—the 
power to choose his way, to think and breathe and act in 
freedom’s air; under alluring shapes selfish and cruel 
lusts hide and seek their prey. 

The descendants of the Nation’s saviors are now con- 
firming what their ancestors won. All that is sacred in 
any past now sanctifies and hallows the present. More 
than all that memory can bring, the youths of to-day are 
witnessing. They are making the Fourth of July the 
highest holiday we have ever known. They are the 
saviors of liberty for the world. 


‘ 
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|: had become fully apparent by the beginning of the 


week that the latest massed blow by the enemy—the 

Austro-Hungarian offensive on the Italian front—had 
been definitely repulsed by the Italian Army, assisted by 
French and British reinforcements and American tech- 
nical units. Furthermore, there were indications that 
the defenders of Italy might be enabled, as the situation 
developed, to turn the tables on the Austro-Hungarian 
armies by themselves assuming the offensive. It ap- 
peared that the stroke which had been in preparation 
since last winter as a corollary to the German offensive 
on the west front was delivered without sufficient force 
to make it effective or to protect the Austrians from the 
danger of a successful counter-offensive. The failure of 
the assault on the Piave line and in the mountains to the 
northwest was regarded in all the Allied capitals as a 
grave revelation of the military weakness of the second 
strongest power of the Central Alliance. 


HERE appeared to be ample ground for the belief 

that Austria-Hungary is on the eve of disruptive in- 
ternal developments. ‘The agitation among the non-Ger- 
man and non-Magyar populations of the Dual Monarchy 
emerged as a significant development in the international 
situation as a whole. One of the outward signs of the 
inward convulsion was the resignation, last week, of the 
entire Austrian Cabinet headed by Premier Seydler. The 
crisis was caused by the inability of the ministry to deal 
with the internal problem of government, complicated 
by a new and drastic reduction of food rations, coupled 
with the admission by Germany that there were no avail- 
able means of furnishing further food from the Ukraine 
and Russia. 


ERMANY is obviously disappointed and alarmed by 

the failure of her Austrian ally to deliver a telling 
blow at a time when such a blow was regarded at Berlin 
as essential to the success of the operations which the 
German high command is pressing in France. The prob- 
lem presented to the Government at Berlin is made more 
delicate and more difficult by the fact that one of the 
reasons for the unrest in the Dual Monarchy is the new 
treaty of closer alliance between the two Teutonic em- 
pires, one of the aims of which is to sustain the Teutonic 
minority in Austria and the Magyar minority in Hungary 
in their struggle to hold the upper hand of the non-Ger- 
man and non-Magyar elements which constitute the ma- 
jority in both the divisions of Austria-Hungary. ‘There 
was a prospect, in fact, that, far from being able to rely 
upon efficient military aid from Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many might soon be confronted with the task of sending 
German troops to the Dual Monarchy in an effort to 
maintain the existence of the political power which is 
essential to the realization of the Mitteleuropa project. 


aN orcaeee the circumstances indicating the turn of the 
tide in favor of the Allies is the enormous progress 
that is being made in America in the construction of ships 
to carry soldiers and supplies to France. It is estimated 
that with the present available shipping a daily average 
of more than 7,000 men are being transported to France. 
This number will soon be increased to 10,000 men. The 
rate at which ships are being added to the merchant 
marine is suggested by the announcement, made last 
week, that on the Fourth of July 89 vessels, aggregating 
about 440,000 gross tons, will be launched from Ameri- 
can shipyards. 
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ROM French sources, as the machinery for the trans- 

portation and supplying of our troops constantly ex- 
pands, come unreserved tributes to the quality of the 
American soldiers in France—about 1,000,000 men by 
the first of July. The commander of the Lorraine sec- 
tor, in a citation issued last week, gave high commenda- 
tion of the work of the Rainbow Division, a body made 
up of National Guard units from the different States, 
which had just completed a tour of one hundred days’ 
duty at the front. This officer placed himself officially 
on record as testifying to the excellence of the spirit, the 
methods, and the discipline of the division which had 
served under him. In referring to the conduct of the 
American troops in a recent action at Xivray, the general 
commanding the army in the Toul sector took occasion 
to point out “the spirit of initiative and general grasp of 
the situation as shown by the decisions of the command- 
ing officers, and the stubbornness of the defence and the 
sharpness of the attack as shown by the participants.” 


N order to assure an adequate supply of food for the 
soldiers at the front and the civilian populations of the 
Allies, the Food Administration within the past ten days 
has issued additional pleas for economies in consumption. 
It was annquneced by Mr. Hoover last week that the use 
of more than one and one-half pounds of beef per person 
weekly in America would bring about a grave shortage in 
that commodity. This declaration was followed by the 
request that the monthly consumption of sugar be limited 
to three pounds. ‘These recommendations, and others 
previously made establishing the maximum quantity of 
wheat to be consumed, are regarded in well-informed 
quarters as preliminaries to more drastic measures in 
the event of failure to accomplish the required economies 
vs voluntary action. ‘There were predictions from the 
ood Administration at New York last Monday that be- 
fore long the distribution of food in America would be 
regulated by the card system in vogue in practically all 
the other countries now at war. In any event, the Ad- 
ministration reiterated its unalterable purpose to effect 
the required economies. 


NE force was given to the agitation for a declara- 
N tion of war against Turkey last week by the infor- 
mation that the American consulate at ‘Tabriz, Persia, 
had been attacked, and that an American missionary hos- 
pital in the same city had been looted, by Turks. Pend- 
ing a full investigation into the circumstances by the 
State Department, the demand for a declaration of war 
was renewed in Congress and in an important section of 
the press. Bulgaria was coupled with Turkey in the ar- 
gument that all the allies of Germany should be included 
in the alignment of nations with which America is at 
war. It was the evident purpose of the Administration to 
take no action except after a thorough inquiry into the 
facts as reported in a roundabout way from Tabriz. 


MONG the events that have been taken to indicate 

a growing weakness in the ties that bind the Central 
Powers was the resignation last week of the Bulgarian 
Cabinet headed by Dr. Radoslavoff. Dr. Radoslavoff 
was in power when Bulgaria was selecting the course 
which she would follow in the world war, and he is 
credited with part of the responsibility for the alignment 
of his country with Germany, Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key. Dr. Malinoff, the man who succeeds Radoslavoft 
as premier, was opposed to the policy which threw Bul- 
garia into the arms of the Central Alliance. On his as- 
sumption of office last week, however, he was credited 


with the declaration that the Government would pursue _ 
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the course which its predecessor had laid down. ‘The 
fall of Radoslavoff was caused, there is every reason to 
believe, by popular dissatisfaction with the treatment 
which Bulgaria has received from her most powerful 
ally and especially by that phase of it whereby Bulgaria 
failed to obtain the entire territory of the Dobrudja 
which was detached from Roumania by the provisions 
of the treaty of peace recently imposed upon that coun- 
try. It is understood that public sentiment in Bulgaria 
demands the immediate cession of all of the Dobrudja in 
addition to the part which was taken from Bulgaria by 
Roumania in 1913. 


Brevities. 


Heroism is a commonplace when the cause is great 
and just; which confirms the gospel that the kingdom of 
God is within us. 


One who is at the front studying especially the social 
and religious work says: “Nothing any of us, nothing all 
of us together, can do will really be enough.” 


Let us hope the Italians have been genuinely vic- 
torious, for thus they will take heart with might, and we 
who have much yet to do in their behalf will be drawn 
closer to them. 


When informed that her son George was wounded se- 
verely, Mrs. Helen Munder, a widow, New York, said: 
“Yes, I’m German. But I’m not the Kaiser’s German, 
thank God; and neither is George.” 


Who among our readers has felt for the first time the 
sharp and poignant grief and then the unspeakable joy 
following the news that an intimate, a relative or a 
friend, has shed his blood and entered into glory? 


The first American chaplain to give his life on the 
American front was Rev. Walton $. Danker, former 
rector of St. John’s (Episcopal) Church, Worcester, 
Mass., who died from wounds, Tuesday, June 18. 


The alternative of a man, says Prof. Edgar S. Bright- 
man, who calls himself a converted pacifist, is to abandon 
pacifism and will the death of the enemy or to cling to 
pacifism and will the death of Americans. He therefore 
calls pacifism ‘‘a peculiarly blameworthy type of murder.” 


Letters to the Gditor, 
From Prof, Daugherty’s Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

As Prof. Daugherty, who wrote the recent letter on 
prayer, is one of the valued members of my church, I 
feel that I would like to add a thought to what he said 
in his letter to the Register. You say that he overlooked 
the modern viewpoint regarding the value of prayer. I 
would like to ask if there is any viewpoint accepted by 
thinking people as a whole. No one believes that God 
will change the course of nature for a person that prays. 
No one believes that God will do anything for people. 
That is in their own hands. ‘Thinking people to-day do 
not believe that God is a sort of Santa Claus, and that if 
you beg and plead hard enough he will grant you little 


_ favors. Nobody believes God will win the war for us. 
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If there is a new viewpoint of prayer it is that prayer 
has a psychological effect, that it is reflexive. ‘The only 
answer to prayer is that which we arouse within our- 
selves. In other words, we answer our own prayers. By 
all that is good, why should we fast to win the war, by 
fasting supposing we will please God? Why not beat 
tom toms, or some other thing? ‘The value is the same. 

The idea of prayer is bound up in the idea of God. 
The idea of most of us is that God is a force working 
on directed lines. ‘This idea places aside any thought 
that those lines or that force can be directed where we 
wish by prayer. 

One thing remains. We had a day of prayer. Hardly 
anybody observed it. Very few churches were opened, 
and it was not thought of by most people. The college 
president in my city heard that we had a day of prayer 
for victory. He said, “If they are right who think 
‘prayer will win the war,’ then Prof. Daugherty is right 
when he said, ‘If prayer will win the war, why send 
troops across?” 


CuarLEs J. Durron. 
Troy, N.Y. 


The God Who Cares. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The general tone of the two letters you publish in this 
week’s Register is one against which every reverent soul 
in our communion will protest with mind and heart. 
They voice the fatal flaw in radicalism—cold negation— 
which will never satisfy the human soul. 

I wonder if your correspondents have ever heard, as 
so many of us have, the confession of a man who has been 
hard hit in the struggle of life and who has dared to un- 
bosom his heart to a friend,—perhaps we were that 
friend,—and has come away with a new sense of strength 
and hope. I wonder whether they are strangers to that 
which is going on daily in life, where men come home from 
their daily toil and the numberless cares and worries of 
the business world and share their perplexities with wives 
who are true comrades. I wonder if they have ever heard 
a little child in pain crying out for its mother and finding 
relief and solace in the pressure of her arms. All this is 
human and as true as God. 

Shall we accept it as such and yet say that it is not 
rational for men to bring their burdened heart to God; to 
say that in moments when they cannot speak, in these 
dark days when they are torn in soul, or when the weight 
of the world’s woe is almost more than they can bear, 
they cannot speak to God or rest in the thought of his love? 
Tf this were the verdict of liberalism,—which it is not,— 
I for one would infinitely rather range myself on the side 
of conservatism. 

The world has enough of cold, calculating philosophy 
which has developed into brutal selfishness and unspeak- 
able horror. It needs a religion that has soul and feeling. 
Let others fling aside God and prayer, but as one Unitarian 
minister, and I believe I echo the feeling of the vast ma- 
jority of our brethren, I dare to preach and love, in this 
hour, a God who loves and cares for the children of his 
heart. 


Tuomas S. ROBJENT. 
Fat, River, Mass. 


As He Was About to Embark. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The letter headed “If Prayer Would Win the War,” in 
your issue of June 13, caught my eye as I was waiting for 
the train that should take me to New York en route for 
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overseas. Your correspondents seem in such a hurry to 
win the war that they have no time for prayer. One 
wonders if they have time for the physical preparation 
of the training-camps and the factories, or for the mental 
preparation of the platform and the poster. Or do they 
see no need for spiritual preparation for our task? As | 
read their letters, with my good-bys very fresh in mind, 
I felt that need very keenly; and I know of no better 
way of gaining that preparation than by prayer. 

It is “by their fruits” that we know methods as well as 
men. Possibly this little verse, which I wrote some 
weeks ago, may to some have a bearing on this ques- 
tion :— 

Our EXAMPLES. 
We love the story, so often told, 
How at Valley Forge in the days of old, 
When hope failed even the brave and bold, 
When men were hungry and sick and cold, 
A strong man lingered on bended knee 
And pled with the Father mightily. 


When the Southland echoed the cannon’s boom, 
When the union of States seemed near its doom, 
When night had closed on a nation’s gloom, 

There was yet no rest in the President’s room; 

For a sad sweet soul kept vigil there 

And wrestled the night watches through in prayer. 


O. W. WEBSTER. 
New York, N.Y. 


Believing in What People Call God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The letters published in your issue of June 13 from 
Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Daugherty on the question whether 
prayer will win or help win the war are interesting but 
not conclusive. 

Much depends upon what one means. by prayer. In 
these letters it seems to be restricted to getting on one’s 
knees and speaking words to some supernatural being. 
But for many of us prayer takes a wider range. If one 
takes the position of the old monk that “to labor is to 
pray,” I doubt not both these gentlemen will accord 
prayer an important part in winning this war; but if one 
restricts the term to a narrower meaning, that of endeav- 
oring to hold communion with God through the con- 
scious act of the mind, may not prayer have great value? 
In the days when slaves were held in this country a 
Negro escaped into free territory. He was attributing 
his escape to prayer. Some doubter said to him, “I guess 
your feet helped you more than your knees.” ‘To which 
the ignorant but pious Negro replied, “But if it had not 
been for my knees first, I should not have had any 
strength for my feet.” May not the faith of this poor 
Negro have in it more real wisdom than the philosophy of 
the wise? 

My own thought is that whether prayer helps us to 
fight our battles, whether they be of the flesh or the 
spirit, depends wholly upon whether we believe in the 
power of prayer. It certainly has no efficacy for those 
who have no faith in it. But to assume that it is no help 
to those who believe in it is to exchange the facts of ex- 
perience for mere theorizing. 

I do not know just how inclusive may be Mr. Dietrich’s 
phrase in asking us to “turn from the altars of the depart- 
ed gods”; but for those who still believe the world to be 
governed by some Conscious Intelligence and Righteous 
Power, there ever will be, in the kind of prayer that 
brings into one’s own life “the Power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,’ a real and practical help for 
all our work and even for strengthening such believers 
in winning this war. Of course if one thinks of the 
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world as a mere machine, informed by no intelligence 
and no purpose, prayer in any real sense is vain. So I 
suspect that the answer to the question whether prayer 
will help win the war depends upon whether or not we 
believe in what common people call God. 


Ropnry F.. JoHonnot. 
BeLLows Fas, Vt. 


My War-time Garden. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. — 


My little city garden where old-time posies grew, 

Sweet-williams, pinks, and mignonette,—so sweet at fall of dew,— 

Looks at itself in wonderment this dreamy autumn day 

And grieves a bit for “auld lang syne’”’ and friends who’ve moved 
away. 

How could I give my flowers up and plant no bulb or seed? 

How could I pull up faithful roots? My country was in need 

Of added food for man and beast; she asked me for my ‘‘bit’?— 

To plant each foot of land I own. Before, I used to knit. 


My fragrant posy-beds are gone, and yet I often see 

A likeness strange in form or hue to some sweet absentee: 

The dusky red of jacqueminot, of dahlia and coxcomb 

Ber matched by rows of sturdy beets now breaking through the 
oam; 

In squashes yellowing on the vine lost pansy-gold is found; 

"Tis hoarded by the carrots, too, securely underground, 

And in the fern-like tops of these, wind-blown or in repose, 

To lady-fern and maidenhair I see a kinship close. 


Where hollyhocks kept faithful guard along my woodshed wall 
A row of well-filled bean-poles stand soldierly and tall; 

Where rustling cannas used to tell their secrets sweet or sad 
There stands a doughty squad of corn in warlike khaki clad; 
Along the walk in early spring bright jonquils used to nod,— 
Now peas and bush-beans offer up their treasures of the pod; 
Tall onions grow where tulips did, and peppers plump and red 
“Possess the land”’ once sacred to a gorgeous poppy-bed. 


My war-time garden fills my needs, and leaves me some to spare; 
I give it to the gardenless who always had a share 

Of my marigolds, sweet lavender, and lilies now deposed,— 

So welcome always in a home by city walls enclosed. 

Yes, I think my banished darlings with courage undismayed 
Upon their dear old garden-home a magic spell have laid, 

Within my heart I hold each one whose presence I forswore 

Till they come back in perfect form, after the war is o’er. 


American Ideals and a Teutonic Poet. 


nish warfare is an incident—recorded in a delight- 

ful volume, ‘‘ Reminiscences and Sketches,’’ by Prof. 
Charles Forster Smith—illustrating the war code ob- 
served by Gen. Robert E. Lee. ‘‘We make war only 
upon armed men,” he said in his general orders to his 
army on first invading Pennsylvania. He earnestly 
exhorted is troops “‘to abstain with most scrupulous 


B: way of contrast to some of the methods of Hun- 


care from unnecessary or wanton injury of private prop- | 


erty,” and enjoined upon all officers “to arrest and bring 
to summary punishment all who should in any way 
offend against the orders on the subject.”’ Prof. Smith 
further chronicles that “‘on one occasion he was seen to 
dismount from his horse and put up a farmer’s fence, 
to set a good example to his soldiers.” 

Another item on the list of his instructions to his 
troops is its own commentary on some of the crimes of 
the war now under way: “Any man who insults a 
woman will be shot,” a principle also maintained by the 
present President of Mexico when he was Gen. Carranza. 
It is also pleasant to remember, in the midst of the hor- 


rors that have come to be an inevitable part of our daily _ 
newspaper rations, that Gen. Pershing steadily upholds — 


Me 
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totally misunderstood by those who have no spiritual 
hypsometer for measuring ideals. It is also pleasant 
to remember the convincing culture and Christianity 
evidenced in the treatment of all German prisoners by 
their English captors and other representatives of the 
Allies. It is, however, well to bear in mind that Prus- 
sian codes are misrepresentative of the German nation 
as a whole, as Baroness Siittner assured us when on her 
last lecturing tour in America. 

Finally, as a harbinger of a new era for all the world, 
this prophecy, accidentally discovered a short time ago, 
may be a tonic for those suffering from atrophied opti- 
mism. Few are the Teutonic bards who have managed 
to put themselves on record for liberty without running 
the risk that put Liebknecht behind prison bars. But 
KJopstock contrived to get by the censors of his time 
with this :— 

... ‘I too see, 
And my eye pierces the future. 
Will it gall forever? Thy yoke, Germania, 
Soon it will fall; one more century yet, 


And then it is done; then the rule 
Of the sword yields to reason.” 


Prosit omen! As Klopstock was born in 1724, events 
seem likely to proclaim him a canonical prophet. 
: E. B.S. 


July Fourth at Independence Hall. 


J. A. STEWART. 


Hall and Independence Square with the sweetness of 

a benediction. ‘The dew is still glistening on the grass 
and the birds have hardly finished perking their feathers 
amid the whispering foliage overhead when people begin 
to gather in groups of unusual size. 

Many an early breakfast has been despatched in 
order that the tolling of the bell in the tower of Inde- 
pendence Hall, in token of the years that have passed 
since it reverberated to the proclamation of Independence 
at the birth of the Nation, may not be missed. 

This begins at eight o'clock, and it is sweet music to 
the old steadfast contingent of patriots who love to pay 
an annual tribute at the shrine of Liberty. The ringing 
is not less enjoyed by new-comers also, for there is always 
a large number of visitors from various sections of the 
United States who choose Independence Day as the most 
appropriate time for a pilgrimage to Independence Hall. 

Throughout the morning the crowds increase, and the 


[Matsa tatepen DAY dawns upon Independence 


_ rare historic treasures in Independence Hall (their equal 


is not to be seen elsewhere) are eagerly and enthusiastically 
inspected by old and young. By noon the famous old 
Square is packed with people who surge closely around 
Independence Hall to, hear the annual Independence 
Day exercises. 

No other Fourth of July celebration throughout our 
broad land (where genius has been lavishly expended 
in providing fitting observances) is at all to be compared 
to that at Independence Hall. From the birth of the 
Nation, the famous historic structure has been the centre 
of patriotic demonstration on Independence Day; and 
while the general features have been maintained, there 
have been constant additions and changes during the 
years. 


_ ” ‘The old noise and racket, commended by John Adams 
nearly a century and a half ago, have finally been abol- 
-ishe ‘ The singing of school-children, the marching of 
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Boy Scouts and Boy Brigades, the music of bands, pa- 
triotic recitations and orations, devotional exercises, and 
of course the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
mark the day. . 

Two stands are erected in Independence Square at the 
south entrance to Independence Hall and richly decorated 
in national colors. One is for the city officials, the guests 
of honor, and speakers; the other is for the singers, who 
are usually a trained local chorus for professional mem- 
bers, and school-children from some of the city public 
schools, who compete for excellency in chorus work in 
order to gain the coveted honor of singing on Inde- 
pendence Day at Independence Hall. With their waving 
flags and finely rendered patriotic songs, the children are 
a great addition to the joyousness of the day. 

The reader of the Declaration of Independence each 
year is the Senior first-honor scholar from the Boys’ 
Central High School, to whom this event is a conspicuous 
one in his life history; the chief orator of the day is a 
public man of national fame; and the guests of honor are 
men in the forefront of patriotic endeavor. 

Patriotism is the keynote of Independence Day at 
Independence Hall, but it is not patriotism of the narrow 
type that is emphasized. ‘The international spirit is im- 
pressed. Never was this more effectively done than when 
Baron Takahira, then ambassador from Japan, a repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest of nations, was the con- 
vincing orator, revealing the real spirit of comity and 
comradeship which may exist between all lands when 
they come clearly to understand each other and to unite 
for the world’s best welfare. 

When new States are admitted to the Union a pleasing 
feature of Independence Hall exercises is the flag-exchange 
ceremony. When Oklahoma was admitted in 1908, a 
delegation came all the way to present a new United 
States flag to Independence Hall, to sing in celebration 
of the unfurling of the new flag of forty-six stars through- 
out the land, and to receive a new flag to carry back to 
Oklahoma. 

Among the flags on view are those presented by the 
various States. Those of Texas and Louisiana were 
given in 1916. A unique flag representing all the States 
of the Union is also shown. On each of its forty-eight 
stars there has been embroidered in blue the name of 
each State, by an expert embroiderer appointed in each 
State. 

A few years ago the Independence Hall celebration 
was marked by special exercises of farewell to the fine 
old marble statue of George Washington which stood on 
the north side of the building for half a century and 
which was removed to a safe location within Philadelphia 
City Hall in order that the crumbling marble might be 
protected. 

Novel exercises were held in 1915 when the Liberty 
Bell was brought out into the Square and became the 
centre of patriotic demonstration before being placed on a 
big motor truck and whirled away under military guard for 
its long trans-continental tour to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The evolution of the patriotic ‘“‘safe and sane Fourth” 
with its scores of district celebrations in Philadelphia 
has given added glory to the great central events of In- 
dependence Day at Independence Hall which assume 
each year a more complete national aspect. Federal 
officials, including representatives of the President of the 
United States and Governors of many States, take 
part. The reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
with the singing of the national Independence song, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ at noon simultaneously all 
over the United States, finds its most appealing historic 
setting on Independence Day at Independence Hall. 


HERE RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES LIVE TOGETHER, 


And in divers creeds and strange tongues many people worship God in one spirit. 


The Church of All Nations. 


REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


This remarkable story is told for our readers because 
few of them appreciate that the Church of All Nations, 
known wherever there is intelligent interest in the progress 
of religion, owes its beginning in great measure to Uni- 
tarians. Mr. Van Ness has been intimately associated 
with the truly wonderful institution for many years, and 
is qualified to give as he has done the facts in an attractive 
way. ‘The use of the old Second Church building in the 
erection of the new home of these races and creeds in the 
process of assimilation is a symbol in stone of the spirit of 
our faith. Altogether we know of no example of church 
practice which so beautifully and successfully realizes and 
fulfils our mission, which would be as broad as the mind of 
God and as inclusive of mankind as Jesus Christ. 


SEA of faces, a strange assortment of people, 
white, brown, black, greeted one in the chancel 


of the Church of All Nations, Boston, Mass., as 
the patriotic service opened on June 16, Bunker Hill 
Sunday. Marching down the main aisle came the 
black-surpliced choir, and countermarching along the 
side aisles, the white-surpliced choir of children led by 
the standard-bearer with the American flag. Up in the 
high precentor’s box across from the Gothic pulpit stood 
the robed leader of singing, with baton in hand. From 
his commanding position it was possible to direct the 
voices of the large congregation. Soon the whole as- 
sembly, in unison with the two choirs, the one in transept, 
the other in the nave gallery, broke out into the singin 
of ‘‘ America’’—‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee.” 
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Was this the country of these people? Hardly 
by birth, for the faces were undoubtedly Greek, Por- 
tuguese, Russian, Polish, and what-not; but they all 
sang in fervid:manner the same words and apparently 
with the same sincerity. After Scripture-reading by 
Rev. Mr. Helms, superintendent and manager, and 
the recitation of Psalms by a Methodist, the sermon 
was preached by a Unitarian and the benediction 
given by a Portuguese who is lay-reader and minister 
to his own people, the congregation afterward break- 
ing into little groups, with much handshaking and 
social intercourse before dispersing. 

Surely here was a manifestation of the religion of 
democracy, the religion for all kinds of people. The 
Church of All Nations, if this service is typical, exem- 
plifies what its name indicates. 

What is the Church of All Nations? How did it 
come into being? Who stands sponsor for.it? Is it 
something permanent, or only an experiment induced 
perhaps by the present exalted feeling of good-fellow- - 
ship among the various people of the nations banded 
together as allies in a world war? ‘These questions 
cannot be answered without a look backward into 
the history of certain Boston religious institutions. 

The visitor walking along the streets of Boston in 
the early part of this century and coming into Copley 
Square would:‘have noticed on the north side a 
dignified early-English Gothic building upon the 
corner-stone of which were inscribed these words: 
“Second Church in Boston. Founded in 1649 a.p.” 

Had the visitor been of an historical turn of mind, 
his thought would have gone back to that mem- 
orable year of 1649 when Charles I. was beheaded 
in England and the Independents under Cromwell 
set up their Puritan Commonwealth. When the 
news of this fact reached Boston, the members of 
the First Church were jubilant. Seven laymen 
“called of God,” as they express it, set themselves aside to 
found a new church. ‘We here freely this day,” so the 
covenant declares, ‘‘form ourselves into a church estate.”’ 

Is it remarkable that a church so founded should 
always stand for political liberty, for social fellowship 
and religious democracy? Everything produces after its 
kind, says the book of Genesis. It does not take an un- 
common prophet, therefore, to predict that such an 
organization will always throw its influence on the side 
of freedom, progress, justice, and security for all. 

Let the same visitor to Boston return in this year of 
1918 and walk along Shawmut Avenue. As he ap- 
proaches Corning Street, if his glance fall to the right 
he will see what? ‘The Second Church in Boston? No. 
Yes. He will see to all intents and purposes the same 
building he saw on Copley Square and yet the moment 
he passes through the front portal he discovers himself 
within a larger church, a vaster space. He is really in 
the interior of the Church of All Nations. How comes it 
that the front of the Second Church in Boston is now 
on Shawmut Avenue? How does it happen that it is 
enlarged and now goes by the name of the Church of All 
Nations? 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was establishing his 
Church of the Disciples on Indiana Place (Shawmut 
Avenue) in the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
1868 the property was for sale. Dr. Clarke and his 
people had prospered and were moving to a more advan- 
tageous site. Who would buy it? An influential Uni- 
tarian, Gov. Claflin, suggested to Henry Morgan that 
he buy the Chapel. ‘‘Bid as high as $22,000,” he said, 
“and I will stand back of you.”’ Morgan did so, and 
the building was “knocked down” to him. “I will 
give you $50 and a marble slab,” said one enthusiastic 
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friend, after the purchase, ‘‘on condition that you in- 
scribe on the slab the words ‘Morgan Chapel.’’”’ Thus 
did Morgan Chapel (the former name of Morgan Me- 
morial) come into being, and here in Morgan Chapel, 
Henry Morgan did some of his best work. Mr. Morgan, 
it should be said, was an independent Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, whose great ambition was to preach to 
the poor and the neglected. His special foe was rum. 
In season and out of season the reverend evangelist 
preached against drink and the traffic in it. At his 
death it was found that he had bequeathed the property 
on Indiana Place to the Benevolent Fraternity (the 
Unitarian churches of Boston organized for philan- 
thropic purposes) with the proviso that at the head of 
Morgan Chapel there should always be a regular Metho- 
dist minister. 

The Unitarians accepted the trust and for ten years, 
1884-94, in no way changed the general evangelical 
character of the work done at the Chapel. Ministers 
came and went. In 1895 the New England Conference 
of Methodists appointed the present head of the Church 
of All Nations, Rev. Edgar J. Helms, to be in charge of 
Morgan Chapel, and from that year a new era of admin- 
istration and policy began. At this time, the head of 
the Benevolent Fraternity was the former minister, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, of the Second Church in Boston, while 
the minister, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, was a director. 
Afterward he became president. It thus came about that 
the spirit of the Second Church found itself in harmony 
with the independent spirit of Henry Morgan. As a 
matter of course, the practical work for which the Fra- 
ternity was established was emphasized more and more. 
Gradually the activities of Morgan Chapel were har- 
monized with those of the other Fraternity missions. 
As Mr. Helms’s energy became a strong factor, these 
activities expanded, took new and untried directions, 
until at last not all the Fraternity directors were in 
accord with what was being done, and suggested, 
because of the expense involved, that the Methodists 
be called in and invited to co-operate in management _ 
and as well to share in the financial burden. 

While the writer was president of the Fraternity 
he welcomed this joint management. He gave to Mr. 
Helms and to the man they appointed director of 
industries the largest encouragement in all plans to 
build up the practical and humanitarian work of the 
now called Morgan Memorial. Largely responsible 
for various new ventures as he had been largely 
responsible for the new building, he shared with Mr. 
Helms the burden of an increased debt and the loss 
here and there of confidence in what was being done. 
In consequence the new president of the Fraternity, 
in order to retrench and to conserve the treasury, 
considered it wise to take steps toward handing 
Morgan Memorial in its entirety over to the Meth- 
odists. ‘his in time was done, though certain of the 
Unitarian members still continued on the board of 
control. 

In 1911-12 conditions in the South End of Boston, 
where Morgan Memorial is placed, were very different 
from what they were in 1895-96. The fifteen years 
had seen the coming into the neighborhood of all 
sorts and conditions of people,—Syrians, Italians, 
Jews, Greeks, Portuguese, and Canadians from Nova 
Scotia, as well as an increasing number of Negroes. 
How could the religious wants of these people be met 
as their bodily wants had been met? No strictly 
denominational Sunday service would hold them all 
together; that was certain. No service of any kind 
conducted altogether in the English language would 
serve. What was to be done, what could be done? 
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The experience developed in meeting the physical and 
social needs of the heterogeneous mass now came into 
good stead. An ideal grew-and took shape. It was of a 
church and of a building which should include all nation- 
alities and creeds, a church having a common bond of 
fellowship and in spirit re-echoing the cry of those seven 
laymen who started the Second Church, ‘We the Lord’s 
free people.” Democracy was put into practice on the 
religious side with its splendid affirmation of freedom; 
and the Scripture was applied, “That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee,’ so that 
Christianity in its teaching of oneness was realized. 

Not every one at first gave loyal assent to this inclusive 
suggestion of a church of all nations, but under the in- 
spiring words and kindling enthusiasm of Rev. Mr. 
Helms the idea gained more and more in popularity 
until at last it passed into the practical stage, and then 
the question was merely, How shall it be done? 

Once again a word about the Second Church. In the 
early part of 1912 the valuable property on Copley 
Square was sold; the proprietors voted to build after 
the Colonial style of architecture. Accordingly the 
Gothic church was taken down. ‘Through the influence 
of Mr. Helms, after the stones were numbered and the 
ornamental features preserved they were stored for 
future use on Shawmut Avenue and the first actual step 
taken toward making a dream come true. That dream 


‘was to use these stones and in the original design in the 


Church of All Nations. It is the old Second Church 
which the passer-by looks upon, in Shawmut Avenue, 
rebuilt for this larger ministry. The interior of the 
edifice is in great measure a new creation; but so long 


THE OLD SECOND CHURCH, 


Now, stone for stone, the front of the Church of All Nations, a monument of religious freedom. 
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as the building stands it will be a monument to the 
catholic spirit and the open-handed co-operation of the 
Unitarian faith, for it is the faith which makes the beliefs 
and the practices and the fellowships of religion simple 
and single for all people. 

In the month of May, 1918, the Church of All Na- 
tions, as from now on it is to be called, was dedicated. 
The cost of it is estimated at $200,000. It is fully paid 
for. Can any statement tell more accurately than does 
this simple one the work and effort put forth by Rev. 
Mr. Helms and the confidence inspired by his plan and 
purpose as well as the faith in him as leader and manager? 

‘The programme of the church is twofold, inter-racial 
and interdenominational. In other words, the Church 
of All Nations has a larger vision and a more embracing 
hope than that of any merely denominational body. 
At best, the commonwealth which was to be established 
by the Puritans was Anglo-Saxon exactly as that in the 
old Israelitish days was to be Hebrew. The Morgan 
Memorial commonwealth is to be synonymous with 
democracy: it is to include all sorts and conditions of 
people, and therefore to be bounded by just one word—Hu- 
manity. Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, Pres- 
byterians, as well as Methodists, will join in the work 
to be done at this Church of All Nations, but beyond 
what these distinctively Anglo-Saxon Protestant denomi- 
nations do, religious work will be carried on and ser- 


vices held by Italians, Portuguese, Syrians, Armenians, 


Japanese, Greeks, Russians, and Jews. In fact, services 
are already held, or meetings conducted, by representa- 
tives of some one or other of these different nationalities 
and faiths. 

Along the great hallway on the first floor of the church 
there are rooms marked with national names. ‘These 
rooms are fitted up most conveniently for special meet- 
ings, and in them almost any night services are held 
in strange tongues by persons only partially American- 
ized in customs, dress, and speech. 

The pulpit of the Church of All Nations cannot echo 
one creed or viewpoint. While services will be held in 
the main auditorium almost every hour on Sunday and 
on many nights during the week, to accommodate the 
various nationalities, these services will not be of a uni- 
form character. Mr. Helms has appointed an affiliated 
staff of cletgymen representing the following denomina- 
tions: Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Swedenborgian, Unitarian, and Univer- 
salist. ‘These clergymen can inaugurate, suggest, and 
devise ways and means, and in connection with preachers 
of national note invited from time to time to come to 
Boston they will give to the pulpit a large and an in- 
clusive character. 

The main auditorium will hold over eight hundred 
persons. A side altar has been provided for services in 
the transept, of a limited attendance. By the railing 
of this altar there is a baptismal font; a large baptistry 
for immersion has also been provided. For the diversi- 
fied work a pastoral staff including no less than eleven 
ministers bas been appointed. Aside from these (and 
among them is a pastor for Jewish work), other clergy- 
men will be secured for typical Scandinavian, Japanese, 
and Italian work. 

What does the Church of All Nations mean? If our 
men at the front, English, Scotch, French, Portuguese, 
Algerian, Hindu, American, are weaving together the 
Allies into one sympathetic whole where differences will 
be forgotten, should not those of us who are back of the 
line weave together the religious strands into one har- 
monious whole? ‘‘ Everything produces after its kind.” 
In the Church of All Nations, the spirit of the larger 
Puritanism, the spirit of the Revolutionary preacher 
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John Lothrop, the spirit of Emerson (ministers of the 
Second Church), goes forward in combination with that 
of Whitefield and Wesley, expanding, enlarging, until 
at last in Rev. Mr.« Helms and his fellow-workers we see 
it fruiting in the true Church of a World Democracy. 


The Prayer of the Barren Rock. 


ENRIQUE GONZALEZ MARTINEZ OF MEXICO. 
Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Lord, I am nothing but a barren rock, 

Lashed by the wind, scorched by the sun’s fierce might. 
The passing cloud salutes me from afar, 

Then elsewhere bends its flight. 


I am a sign of everlasting hope, 

Here on the height; the azure depths I see, 
But amid August rains and winter blasts 
There is no spring for me. 


I have no greenery of waving leaves, 

No fountain’s limpid song and silvery stir, 
No kindly mosses to invite the brow 

Of the tired wayfarer. 


Like an unburied spectre I rise up, 

Or angel from an Eden forced to part; 
A hidden yearning in my soul I bear, 
An old thirst in my heart. 


My foot is buried, moveless, in the mount; 
My hope is fixed on heaven’s azure height. 
Men know me not, and no one comes with me 
Into this prison bright. 


Lord, since I have not softly-flowering moss 
Nor singing stream down-leaping from above, 
Within my clefts let eagles build their nest, 
And make their home of love. 


If I must stand apart from all the world 

And its vast concert with love’s joy imbued, 
Make me the symbol, endless, changeless, deep, 
Of loftiest solitude! 


Spiritual Life. 


God has made you after his own plan, and he places 
you just where he wishes you to work with him to bring 
about the highest results for yourself. He has given you 
every opportunity. Make yourself what you will,—tre- 
member it lies with you. God can make no mistakes !— 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 


A man’s house should be on the hilltop of cheerfulness 
and serenity, so high that no shadows rest upon it, and 
where the morning comes so early and the evening tarries 
so late, that the day has twice as many golden hours as 
those of other men. He is to be pitied whose house is in 
some valley of grief between the hills, with the longest 
nights and shortest days.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


With one accord we lift up our hearts unto Thee, 
Father Omnipotent, praying for Thy mercy upon our 
brethren and our sisters who are held in exile, in captivity, 
or in the bitter slavery of unrequited toil. Be Thoutheir 
protector and their consolation, that in their heavy trials __ 
they fall not away from a steadfast trust in Thee. Bring 
again the exile to his home, most merciful Father, grant — 
liberty to the prisoner, and break asunder the bonds of 
the enslaved, that Thy children, being by Thy grace 
delivered from their afflictions, may worship Thee in 
freedom and in peace. Amen.—Freely translated from an 7. 
Ancient Gallican Sacramentary. it a ee 
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~ The Alliance in Annual Meetings. 


CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 


HE public meeting in Tremont Temple on Monday 

of Anniversary Week was opened with a devotional 

service conducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline. Samuel Longfellow’s hymn “Light of ages and 
of nations’’ was sung with great fervor. 

The subject of the afternoon was “‘’The Conservation of 
Spiritual Forces.’’ Miss Lowell, presiding, introduced 
Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton of Louisville, Ky., as one of our 
own boys educated at the Hackley School. Mr. Lupton 
spoke of the tremendous losses of the present war and the 
consequent sorrow, and then turned to the other side and 
showed something of the great good that has come: 
social values of enormous worth, and the breaking down 
of barriers and class distinction; the rise of the working- 
men of the world, a momentous step toward a more genuine 
democracy than has ever been known; ideals of inter- 
nationalism incorporated into the ideals of the nations, 
and humanity engraved on our hearts. Mr. Lupton, 
speaking from his experience at Camp Taylor at Louis- 
ville, declared that everywhere is the craving of the human 
heart for the assurance of God. We have a great op- 
portunity to give a hungering world what it longs to re- 
ceive, but we must have it in our own hearts before we can 
give it out. One way to attain this is the way of prayer. 
We may seek again the fellowship of our Father in heaven, 
even as our fathers did of yore. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany was introduced as one who 
had come to us froma far country. Mr. Rihbany referred 
to present world conditions as God’s housecleaning, when 
| he is trying to get rid of antiquated institutions; one of 

these is imperialism, and it is time to get it out of God’s 
! house and to make the world not only safe for democracy, 
) but absolutely unsafe for autocracy. ‘The world is crying 
for a faith to fit its new aspirations as soldiers of democ- 
racy; that faith must appeal to the entire personality, 
presuppose the sanity of the universe and the goodness of 
God. ‘This faith we have in our belief in the Fatherhood 
of God; in the spiritual Leadership of Jesus; in the re- 
ligion of character, the word made flesh; in immortality, 
progress forever. We must not bury our treasure in ouc 
comfortable homes; a spark of Pentecostal fire is needed 
to kindle faith, to save the spiritual assets of the race. 

After the singing of ‘‘America’’ Mr. Rihbany pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


ee ee 
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On Wednesday, May 22, at 10 a.M., the First Church, 
Boston, was filled with branch delegates, life members, 
and several hundred other Alliance members for the 
annual business meeting. After what is known as the 
; Alliance opening service, conducted by Miss Lowell, and 
the singing of Mr. Hosmer’s hymn “O Beautiful, my 
Country,” Rev. Charles E. Park welcomed The Alliance 
to the church on this more than ordinary occasion when we 
are bearing together a common sorrow and sharing a 
common hope. ; 

The reports of the president, recording secretary, and 
corresponding secretary were presented, all emphasizing 
the fact that our work is a religious one and that we must 
not let that side of it drop while war work is being done, as 
the president put it. 

a The treasurer’s annual report was accepted. . 
Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, vice-chairman of the Massa- 
usetts Committee of the Council of National -Defense, 
and superintendent of a Unitarian Sunday-school, gave a 

stirring address on food conservation, appealing to her | 

hearers to observe all directions from Washington and obey 
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as good soldiers do the orders of their general. We must 
not be careless or selfish or behind the times, and we must 
feel the responsibility of making other women see that this 
abstinence and sacrifice are required of all. We must save 
wheat because wheat is needed for the Allies and also to 
save our souls alive, to prove that we can be beyond what 
hampers and destroys our usefulness, that we can get along 
without anything except God. Hence this sacrifice is 
good for the nation and for the individual soul. We are 
a part of the army, every woman who pledges allegiance to 
the flag, even though our service may not be as thrilling as 
flying through the air. We are asked to match the men 
who have given up the prospect of success, given up love, 
all for love of their country. We must stand ready to do 
what is required for our own men and our brave allies who 
have stood between the enemy and ourselves. 

Mrs. George T. Rice, vice-chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Women in Industry, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, former Alliance director, set forth in un- 
mistakable terms the responsibility of every woman, 
whether she live near a factory town or not, to inform her- 
self of the conditions under which women are to take men’s 
places in our great industries; they must be fed, they must 
have what they need, standards must not be broken down, 
we must conserve human beings. We cannot be selfish 
and try to escape the horrors of war, we should think of 
the men and women who are giving their best to help win 
the war, think of the sacrifices of the women of Europe, and 
do what we can in our turn. If we allow the spiritual 
forces to grow cold we shall not win anything. Every 
service worth while comes from the religious impulse. 

After brief discussion of an amendment to the by-laws, 
providing that no individual shall be entitled to cast more 
than one vote on any one question, it was the consensus of 
opinion that if a woman votes representing a branch and an 
Associate Alliance, or as life member and branch delegate, 
it is not like plural voting; and in order that branches 
outside of New England may have full representation 
through the few delegates they are able to send to Boston 
meetings, by an almost unanimous vote the proposed 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Satyananda Roy, representative of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, at the Meadville Theological School, where he 
shared the Alliance scholarship the past year, spoke of 
his coming to Meadville as the fulfilment of hopes cherished 
since the time sixteen years ago when he saw a cousin 
start for Manchester College, England. As a child Mr. 
Roy was taught stories of Channing, Parker, and 
Martineau, and he spoke of the close interest of his people 
in English and American Unitarians, begging that we seek 
to know his country and its leaders, as they desire to learn 
about us. Some of their women, princesses among them, 
are going over India preaching to women, and Mr. Roy 
expressed the hope that it may be possible for some to 
come here for study and observation. “In the union of 
free spirits may we know each other. more fully and 
co-operate more freely—this is the greeting I bring to you 
from my sisters.” 

At the conclusion of this address it was voted to send 
a cordial message of greeting to our sisters in India. 

Miss Katherine D. Williams, student secretary of King’s 
Chapel, outlined its work for students who come to Boston, 
which has become a very large student centre. ‘The girls 
are met at the train, suitable boarding-places are found, 
they are called on, and helped or advised as the individual 
may need; they are welcomed at church, made associate 
members of The Alliance, no dues required, and last 
year it was made possible for ten to be present at the life 
metbers’ banquet of the American Unitarian Association. 
One Sunday evening a month some member of King’s 
Chapel keeps open house for these girls. A secretary is 
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employed, a young woman and a college graduate, who 
can give her whole time to the work, so that she can lunch 
with the girls, see them at odd moments, be their com- 
panion in play hours, and help them out of difficulties, 
financial and other. ‘The trouble has been to find the 
girls. Alliance women are appealed to to send names, 
remembering that there is a student secretary ready to do 
anything she may for any girl coming to Boston for no 
matter how short a time. 

The following resolution offered by Miss Effie E. Whit- 
man was adopted by the audience standing :-— 


We, members of The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, in annual meeting assembled, welcome the op- 
portunity to put on record our deep and sincere appreciation of the 
great achievements of the Red Cross, and we promise our con- 
tinued support and co-operation in its varied forms of service to 
relieve suffering and administer comfort here and overseas. 


On motion of Miss Edith M. Loud of Montreal, Canada, 
this resolution was adopted :— 


Whereas the need for knitted supplies for the Allied armies and 
navies is so great, and 

Whereas many who have knitted constantly since 1914 are now 
through overstrain unable to do so, 

Be it Resolved, That we, members of The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women, in annual meeting assembled, 
ask all patriotic women to confine their knitting to articles required 
for war relief and to refrain for the duration of the war from knitting 
colored sweaters or other articles for personal use. 


Mrs. Voigt of New York offered the next resolution, 
which was adopted :— 


To our sisters of the International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, The Alliance extends loyal, loving greetings, and we hope 
to use our utmost effort to foster a true internationalism that shall 
lead to the peace of the nations. 

To the liberal women of Japan, The Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women of America sends cordial greetings 
through one of its valued members, Prof. Caroline E. Furness of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. It is our belief that Prof. 
Furness will be able to strengthen the friendly relations between 
the women of our two countries, as she shall make known to each in 
turn the customs, the modes of thought, and the ideals of their 
sisters. This resolution is to be conveyed to the women of Japan 
by Prof. Furness, who plans to spend the coming year in that 
country. 


A letter was received containing the greetings of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, India, and it was voted to 
send greetings in return. 

On motion of Mrs. Peterson a cordial vote of thanks was 
extended to the First Church for its hospitality. 

The credential committee reported an attendance of 
three hundred and eighty accredited delegates from twenty- 
one States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, in- 
cluding forty-one life members. 

A suggestion from the floor that $45 needed to éateplete 
the Young People’s Religious Union appeal be made up, 
resulted in $95 being handed at the door to the treasurer, 
to which more has since been added. 

The twenty-eighth annual business meeting closed 
with the singing of Samuel Longfellow’s hymn ‘‘God’s 
trumpet wakes the slumbering world.” 


Conferences crowded the vestry rooms of the South 
Congregational Church on Wednesday afternoon, where 
Post-Office Mission and Cheerful Letter workers com- 
pared notes, Junior Alliance officers as well as members 
of the Junior Fellowship committee spoke, and the Lend 
a Hand work was explained by Miss Brown. 

At three o’clock Miss Lowell introduced Mrs. Voigt, 
wearing the costume she wears when on duty in France. 
Mrs. Voigt spoke of the créche, to which Alliance branches 
and Juniors have already contributed over $700. She 
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was assured that Alliance women stand back of her to 
assist as she may ask their help. She returns to France in 
the early summer. 

Heartening greetings were received from Nebraska and 
Kansas through their directors, and the president of the 
New York League, Mrs. Glogau, and Mrs. St. John of 
Philadelphia, were called on for a word of greeting. 

Mrs. Peterson showed the meaning of our work in the 
South, the heartier support of which was urged by Miss 
Lowell, Mrs. Frothingham, Mrs. Reccord, and others. 

Rev. Howard B. Bard of San Diego sounded the note 
Se fellowship, speaking of our common interests East and 

est. 

A resolution was passed urging a loyal and respectful 
attention to the playing or singing of the national anthem. 

It was pronounced an inspiring conference, and the 
members parted pledged to renewed efforts for the con- 
servation of food, of industrial conditions and human 
welfare, and first and last for the conservation of the forces 
of the spirit. 
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A Church at Work During War. 


JOHN W. DAY, 
Minister Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


in war-time is offered as a sample of what is general. 

It is not presumed that this presents an example; 
it merely represents a condition. ‘This condition is better 
exhibited in a concrete instance than it could be if a wider 
view were taken. What one church in a large city, not 
itself of more than ordinary size, is doing shows what 
there is to do, and how many ways there are to do it, and 
what an extraordinarily large proportion of the members 
are engaged in doing it. Such an exhibit is a revelation 
of the abilities of a church and a vindication of the useful- 
ness of its members to the community which church or- 
ganization makes available. The dry record, and un- 
decorated statements, justify themselves as an encourage- 
ment. ‘To the appreciative reader they may even be 
inspiring. 

In the Council of National Defense there are six mem- 
bers, one of whom is on the Advisory Board of Architects, 
another on the Obstetric Committee of Medical National 
Defense. On the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
there are sixteen, among whom are the secretary, chair- 
men of the Bureau of Public Information, Finance Com- 
mittee, Child Welfare of the County (thirty-eight towns), 
committee of Colonial Dames in charge of equipment of 
battleship Missouri, Red Cross representative of the State 
Council, leader of patriotic leagues, assistant war 
chairman, and member of Registration Committee. 
Fifty-seven members are engaged in Red Cross sewing, 
and ninety-eight in surgical dressings, including director 
of women’s work S. W. Division, chairman Junior Red 
Cross work, and seven instructors. In other depart- 
ments of Red Cross work are three in motor service, one 
in canteen service in France, two in railway station. In 
the Committee of the Navy League for Knitting, etc., are 
one hundred and twelve, among whom are a chairman 
who first introduced knitting in public schools, and a 
worker in the Red Cross Knitting Shop. 

In Food Conservation in the Home sixty-seven are 
reported, including a vice-chairman of the Administra- 
tion for St. Louis County, two Federal food demonstrators, 
two sub-chairmen for Hoover Pledges, two assistants in 


“Tins following account of the activities of one church 


Hoover Iwinch Room, one assistant in Community Can- 


nery, and the compiler of the ‘‘ Win the War Cook Book.” — 
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Forty-four persons have been engaged in selling Liberty 
bonds and Thrift Stamps, one in charge of public-school 
campaign, two in charge of school auxiliaries, one director 
of a ward campaign, one a member of the central com- 
mittee, and one chairman of campaign for thirty-eight 
towns and districts. 

Ten public speakers and four-minute men, and nine in 
recruiting and draft service, such as Exemption Board, 
Legal Advisory Board, Registration, Cards of Selective 
Draft, Lawyers’ Draft Service, Eye Examination for 
Aviation Service, represent laborious service. 

Hight members are engaged in Y. M. C. A. work, three 
on canteen or recreation committees, one in canteen in 
France. Two are in the Y. W. C. A. work. In the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Club there are eight, one being 
chairman of Publicity and Hostesses, four in Federation 
for Soldiers’ Recreation, two in First Aid and Home Nurs- 
ing, and three in Thrift Gardens. As to Gifts and Letters 
to Soldiers, four are listed, many more undoubtedly being 
engaged. 

There remains a large number of individual workers, 
the titles of whose employment is instructive: director 
of nursing at Red Cross Headquarters, Red Cross clerical 
work, Belgian Children’s Relief, Balkan Children’s Relief, 
Belgian Soldiers’ Relief, Developing the Department of 
Child Scholarships through the Board of Education, Pa- 
triotic League, releasing a man for service by replacing him 
in a chemical laboratory, teaching Red Cross social service 
volunteers for S. W. District, secretary of Home Service 
Committee, British-American Relief, Junior League recon- 
struction work, Executive Committee St. Louis Chapter 
American Red Cross, chairman Committee Base Hospital 
Red Cross Unit No. 21, drilling in Woman’s Home Guard, 
making posters and signs for War Relief, making icigrams 
for Red Cross work-tables, Ladies’ Auxiliary 128th Field 
Artillery Red Cross, Relatives’ Auxiliary St. Louis 
National Guard, treasurer American Fund for French 
Wounded, Red Cross representative, State Council 
National Defense, Social Hygiene Society war work, 
Children of America Loyalty League, chairman Garibaldi 
Relief Committee, Committee on Patriotic Work for 
Girls. 

These data are compiled from returns so far made. It 
is probable that some members made no reply to the 
request for information. It may fairly be assumed that 
more than two hundred families of one church are en- 
gaged in some work directly relating to the prosecution 
of the war. If there have been any persons of pacifist 
inclinations, the war and the instructions proceeding 
from the war have effectively changed their thinking. 


for freedom and Humanity, 


The Day of American Independence, 


E will not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
H justice in the earth: and the isles shall wait for 
his law. I the Lord have called thee in righteous- 
ness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light unto 
the nations; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit in dark- 
ness from the prison-house.—From Isaiah «lit. 


_ This is no time for ceremony. ‘The question before the 


___ _House is one of awful moment to this country. For my 
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own part I consider it as nothing less than a question of 
freedom or slavery... . 

We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, 
and listen to the song of that siren, till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a 
great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed 
to be of the number of those who, having eyes, see not, 
and having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, what- 
ever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst and to provide for it... . 

We shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of nations. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. ‘There is no retreat but in sub- 
mission and slavery! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace—but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from the 
North will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Our brethren are already in the field! Why stand we 
here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course others may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death!— 
Patrick Henry. 


Tue FourtH oF JuLy. 


Day of glory! Welcome day! 
Freedom’s banners greet thy ray; 
See! how cheerfully they play 
With thy morning breeze. 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant’s thunder pealed - 
O’er the trembling seas. 


God of armies! did thy stars 

On their courses smite his cars; 

Blast his arm, and wrest his bars 
From the heaving tide? 

On our standard, lo! they burn, 

And, when days like this return, 

Sparkle o’er the soldier’s urn 
Who for freedom died. 


God of peace! whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our hills, 
All the murmur of our rills, 

Now the storm is o’er, 
Oh, let freemen be our sons, 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise, to lead their valiant ones 

Till there’s war no more. 

—John Pierpont. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, the light of all who see, we thank Thee 
that Thou hast put into the hands of this nation the torch 
of freedom and hast made us the bearers of the light. 
Forgive us if we have cherished the light for our own 
sakes alone and have not at all times held it aloft that 
the whole world should see the light of liberty. Strengthen 
our hearts and our hands as we now go forth bearing that 
sacred torch, that its light may be carried finally into all 
the dark places of the earth and that autocracy shall end. 
We consecrate ourselves anew to the ideals of freedom. 
Accept our consecration, and make us ready, if need be, 
to give our lives that that flame of freedom may burn 
forever in the earth. Amen. 
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Poetry. 


ANNIE L. LANEY. 


[The following definition of “‘poetry,” which won a prize 
of fifty dollars, is reprinted from The Writer.] 
The magic light that springs 
From the deep soul of things 
When, called by their true names, 
Their essence is set free; 
The word, illuminate, 
Showing the soul’s estate, 
Baring the hearts of men! 
Poetry! 


Literature. 


“T, an American Citizen, of German 


Blood.” 


This little book * of about one hundred and 
twenty-five pages is frankly ‘‘an appeal to 
Americans of German origin.” Mr. Hage- 
dorn has rendered a distinct service not only 
to people of his own race who live in the 
United States, but also to this country itself. 
As one who knows Germany thoroughly and 
who loves the memory of the Germany of his 
forefathers, Mr. Hagedorn is able to make 
clear to American readers of other races the 
serious problem with which Germans in 
America are confronted. He also makes 
very clear to these Germans their duty to sup- 
port the United States in this war with all 
that they are and all that they possess. He 
says: ‘‘This war involves not two nations 
only, but the whole world. It is not a war 
for the correction of a boundary, the posses- 
sion of a colony, the monopoly of any trade 
route. ... No men fight for dollars the way 
the armies are fighting in France and Flan- 
ders. They fight thus only for religion or a 
principle. ‘The principle for which Germany 
is fighting is the principle of government by 
centralized monarchical control and super- 
vision. ‘The principle for which America and 
the Allies are fighting is the principle of 
government by popular control.... In a war 
merely between nations there may be intel- 
ligent individuals in all the nations involved 
who may be neutral; but not in a war of con- 
flicting principles. There are no neutrals in 
this war.” 

It is in the face of this statement of prin- 
ciples that Mr. Hagedorn addresses to his 
fellow-Americans of German origin the strik- 
ing question which makes the title of the 
book, ‘‘Where do you stand?” He insists 
that America has the right to ask this question 
of every German. He makes the whole mat- 
ter perfectly lucid so that it will inevitably 
bring to conviction and action thousands of 
those to whom it is addressed. The book 
should also serve the admirable purpose of 
leading Americans of many nationalities to a 
sympathetic understanding of the men of 
German origin who are stoutly sustaining the 
ideals of this land of their adoption. 

The author has gone into illuminating de- 
tails in describing the method of govern- 
ment in Germany, showing how the authority 
of the Reichstag descends to it from the 
autocratic powers, instead of rising from the 
common people as does the authority of our 
own Congress or that of the, Parliament of 
England. : 


*Wuere Do You Stanp? By Hermann Hagedorn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents, 
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The author: shows the age-long conflict 
between the two principles of the govern- 
ment: that which derives its authority from 
the people, and that which derives its au- 
thority from an autocrat. He glorifies those 
Germans who in the past have fought even 
in Germany against autocracy, and he says, 
“First America and then the whole world will 
see at last clearly that this is not a war of 
many nations against the Teuton race, but a 
war of men of every race who love liberty and 
justice against a System which stands on 
despotism and force.”’ 

He appeals to Germans not only on the 
highest grounds of political justice and moral 
right to sustain America, but also points out 
that the Germans in this country who attempt 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality will 
find themselves after this war distrusted in 
America and detested in Germany, and he 
says, “If we do not speak to-day without 
equivocation, nothing we say to-morrow will 
be worth the breath it takes to utter it.” 
The climax of the book comes in the last para- 
graphs: ‘‘So perhaps I have a right to speak. 
Thave stood on Germany’s side, Ihave walked 
in the valley of the shadow of neutrality, I 
have stood and I now stand irrevocably with 
the cause of the Allies, which, thank God, is 
now the cause of America. 

“And I say to you most solemnly, the time 
has come for us all who are of German origin 
to stand forth and, individually and collec- 
tively, publicly declare ourselves:— 

“*T an American citizen, of German blood, 
believe in America, my country, and the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and democracy for 
which she stands. Therefore, and inevitably, 
I am against Germany. I wish to see my 
country victorious and Germany defeated. 
To the fulfilment of this wish I pledge my 
hands, my heart, and my spirit.’ 

“Tn the taking and the keeping of that oath 
or its equivalent lies the hope, lies the only 
hope, of the happiness and the present and 
future usefulness of Americans of German 
blood.” H. H. S. 


The Flavor of Fiction. 


For-FarrELL. By “Q” (Quiller-Couch). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Nicky Nan, Reservist, Quiller-Couch’s 
story of 1915, has been characterized as a re- 
cruiting tract. In that story the human in- 
terests of the Great War have been inter- 
preted in terms of the people and the country- 
side of Cornwall, to which portrayal, of course, 
the author brings long familiarity and con- 
summate skill. His latest story, Foe-Farrell, 
has very little direct reference to the war. 
Such reference, indeed, is confined practically 
to the Prologue and the Epilogue. The land- 
scape and the village folk of Cornwall do not 
appear at all. But the motives with which 
the book deals are by no means remote from 
the vortex of war into which the whole world 
has been swept. For the story is in effect 
a searching though whimsical analysis of the 
workings of hate in shaping the characters 
and determining the destinies of two men. 
The opening chapters describe a closely con- 
tested parliamentary election which culmi- 
nates in the destruction of the laboratory and 
papers of a biologist by a mob which has been 
infuriated through the reckless misrepresenta- 
tions of an ignorant politician, ‘The shock 
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of the catastrophe warps the whole nature 
of the scientist, and his aim in life changes 
abruptly to a desire for revenge, a revenge 
planned with scientific ingenuity and thor- 
oughness to invade the very soul of his enemy. 
With this implacable purpose Dr. Foe fol- 
lows the wretched Farrell as he turns and 
doubles in his efforts to escape, journeying 
all over Europe, crossing to South America, 
and finally after shipwreck landing on a desert 
island in the South Pacific. In his absorbing 
hate Foe fails to notice how his own character 
is being coarsened and brutalized. The 
resulting tragedy is brought home to the 
reader with the inevitableness of a Greek 
drama. But the book is by no means all, or 
even mainly, grim tragedy. That would 
be impossible with any work of Quiller- 
Couch’s. There are generous intervals of 
mellow humor, and passages of rare poetic 
beauty. As a piece of sustained, vivid, 
thrilling description the three chapters that 
tell the story of the boats of the sunken liner 
are unsurpassed in modern fiction. I have 
said that the war appears only in the Prologue 
and the Epilogue. Here is a significant 
paragraph from the Epilogue: ‘‘That’s all,” 
he answered, ‘‘that exists for publication. 
That is, unless you want a moral. I can give 
you that, allright. As I see it, the more you 
beat Fritz by becoming like him, the more 
he has won. You may ride through his gates 
under an Arch of Triumph; but if he or his 
ghost sits on your saddle-bow, what’s the 
use? You have demeaned yourself to him; 
you cannot shake him off, for his claws hook 
in you, and through the farther gate of Judg- 
ment you ride on, inseparables condemned.” 


On Two Frontiers. By George Tower 
Buffum. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.35.—A capital collection of short 
stories, the scene of the ten entitled ‘‘ West,”’ 
the frontier in this case, being the mining 
town of the far West. ‘The lesser group 
of sketches—labelled ‘‘ East ’’—are concerned 
chiefly with South African life. They are all 
based for the most part on battle, murder, 
and sudden death. But Mr. Buffum has 
told his stories in admirable fashion, nowhere 
overdoing it either in the descriptive portions 
or in the dialogue. Mr. Buffum’s publishers 
claim for him that even in his frequent refer- 
ences to the free life of such a devil-may-care 
existence he never offends good taste, and 
they are wholly right. Humor, dramatic 
vividness, thoroughly good English—these 
and other excellences unite to make this a 
very readable book. 


PROFESSOR LATIMER’s Procress.  Illus- 
trated by J. Ormsbee. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1918. $1.40.—This 
book, ascribed to Mr. Simeon Strumsky, is a 
witty and pleasant, even a wise book in its 
way, made up somewhat on the lines of the 
“movies.” That is to say, it is a succession 
of ‘“‘views”’ strung together on a rather slender 
and sometimes preposterous thread of narra- 
tive. No character is very much developed, 
but there are brief glimpses and snatches of 
quite a goodly variety of human beings; and 


over them all the author’s good-natured 
satire plays like a harmless flame. Pretty 


much every kind of modern fad is held p to 
keen though gentle ridicule. Only in o - 
stance is the rapier point bared for som 


like a ae thrust. It is not easy 
ae. i. ———e. 


tainly the little homily on ‘‘ Business is Busi- 
ness” and the parody on certain modern 
laboratory methods are among the best. 
_ Any one save a fanatic is sure to get much 


pleasure from the book. Even he should 


relish the castigation administered to other 
people’s crazes, though he may be made some- 
what sore by what he would regard as the 
maltreatment of his own particular hobby. 


Tue Mr. BLossom Giris, oR NEW PATHS 
FROM THE Biossom Suop. By Isla May 
Mullins. Illustrated by John Goss. Boston: 


L. C. Page Company. $1.45 net.—In this 
story the author of The Blossom Shop sends 
two young girls into a mining town in Ala- 


bama to undertake settlement work for the 
mountain-folk, especially the children, in the 
wild region around the mines. ‘They mean, 
as they say, to work on Blossom Shop prin- 
ciples, “making things bloom,” especially in 
waste places. A love story is woven into 
this tale of life in the Southern mountains, 
and the book ends properly with several en- 
gagements, and a Christmas tree for the 
gaunt mountain-folk gathered from miles 
around, to most of whom this is the first 
event of the sort ever_experienced. 


For Christian Thinkers and Workers. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA IN THE MODERN 
Wor.tp. By Raymond Calkins, D.D. Bos- 
ton and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 1918. 
$1 net.—It is often said that Christianity has 
failed, that it has never been really workable 
in industry and commerce, that it broke down 
completely before the test of the Great War. 
The purpose of this volume of 124 pages is 
to show the practicability of the Christian 
idea. Dr. Calkins begins, in the opening 
chapter, by outlining the issue, which has been 
thrown into sharp relief, as he says, by the 
events of the past four years. He shows how 
the battleground has been shifted on which 
is being debated whether or not Christianity 
can continue to be the religion of thoughtful 

men. ‘The real test, he says, is a spiritual 
test; the real evidence is spiritual evidence. 
“The main question,”’ says the author, ‘‘is 
not whether he [Jesus] raised a dead body 
two thousand years ago, but whether he can 
raise a dead soul to-day; not whether he sat- 
isfied the physical hunger of men and women 
then, but whether he has a message which 
can satisfy, the soul-hunger of the world 
to-day.” The’ central principle of the 
Christian system is love, brotherliness, co- 
operation, service one to another; and this 
central principle Dr. Calkins carries through 
_ the varied phases of our associated life, in the 
remaining eight chapters of his book. Per- 

F the acid test comes in the chapter on 

V ig of Non-Resistance.” His 


Calkins believes that the 
doctrine of non-resistance 
stance of evil by evil, of 
at enmity by enmity; but 
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our own hearts and then every ounce of effort 
used to defeat Germany and create a world 
order based on the foundation of the Chris- 
tian idea. 


War-Time “Over Herp.” 
Allen Knight. Boston*and Chicago: The 
Pilgrim Press. 1918. $1 net.—This little 
book of sketches, which first appeared edi- 
torially in the Boston Herald, amply sustains 
the hope of Dr. Knight’s numerous friends 
that it would be worth while to preserve 
them in permanent form. The book, the 
author says, “witnesses to the spirit I have 
seen in our people as they faced the abhorred 
but now imperative ordeal of war.” And 
that spirit is thoroughly human. Here are 
smiles and tears, humor and tragedy, cheer- 


By William 


fulness and a sober appreciation of the grim 


challenge which the war has brought to our 
people; and all portrayed with that charm 
of expression and penetrating insight that 
are characteristic of the author of The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest. Dr. Knight has in- 
cluded a few poems, one of which, ‘Two 
Voices,’’ appeared in the Herald at the time 
when the President severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. “Paying for Our 
Soul’s Desire” is a vigorous and inspiring 
commentary on Mr. Roosevelt’s words, “‘ Let 
us pay with our bodies for our soul’s desire.”’ 
“The Victory of the Cheerful,” “Carry On,” 
and “‘Thankfulness as a Fine Art” are other 
papers that show the idealistic temper of the 
time. Taken all*together, the book is one to 
keep close at hand for frequent readings in 
these days of anxiety and peril. 


Can W# BELIEVE IN ImMoRTALITY? By 


James H. Snowden. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


1918. $1.25.—This well- 
written little book discusses the question of 


immortality in the light of the present crisis. 


Although there is nothing new in it, the 


author has rendered a service because he is a 


man of sense, of right feeling, has kept “‘the 
proportion of faith,”’ and has gathered up and 


presented the pertinent considerations in 
such a way as to strengthen the reader’s 
sense of the worth of the human soul and of 
the probability that what is precious in it 


will survive the change we call death. His 
chapter on “Personality: Its Nature, Worth, 
and Power” is beautiful, as indeed are the 
three or four chapters which immediately 
follow. ‘The book would be justified if only 
for the chapters on ‘‘The Instinct of the 
Heart” and ‘‘The Incompleteness of the 
Soul.” In the latter we meet with the re- 
mark that ‘‘the human heart is only a bud 
and a beginning.” The worth of the human 
personality, its present divine environment, 
and the reasonableness of faith in its persist- 
ence are what impresses the reader most as 
he peruses these pages. ‘The book is therefore 
successful, and differs from much writing on 
the subject in that it makes faith easier in- 
stead of more difficult. 


TEACHERS’ MAnuAL FoR THE LiFe OF 
By Harris Franklin Rall. New 
50 
cents net—This manual accompanies the 
Life of Jesus reviewed recently in these col- 
umns. The author and publishers are heart- 
nded in printing the pupils’ 

ers’ manual in separate 
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volumes. The material here offered is valu- 
able and suggestive. A brief introduction 
points out two great ideas which underlie the 
six courses of study which are grouped under 
the title “The Kingdom of God Series.” 
Assistance is given to the teacher in the prep- 
aration of the lesson, the most important of 
which is one rarely seen in such books: 
“Guard against too many applications and 
too much moralizing.”” ‘The excellent review 
lesson prepared for the pupils was noticed in 
the former review. ‘The author’s directions 
to the teacher concerning reviewing are 
equally valuable. In the directions to the 
teacher on the separate lessons there are excel- 
lent suggestions for the management of the 
lesson. Sometimes these are put in the form 
of directions to the teacher to do this or that 
without sufficiently careful instruction as 
to the way in which the thing is to be done. 
On the whole there is very much help pro- 
vided for the teacher in her work, and the 
notes and comments furnish some needed 
information and a little illustrative material 
for each lesson. ‘The books in this series are 
not assigned for the pupils’ use at any speci- 
fied age. Itis obvious that they are intended 
for fairly mature minds, and they might 
well be used in high-school grades. The 
publication of a series of lessons like these for 
use in church schools marks a distinct ad- 
vance in religious education, and shows what 
careful thought is being given to the problem 
of training children and young people to 
understand the kingdom of God, and to take 
their share in helping to establish it. 


GIANT HOuRS WITH PORT PREACHERS. 
William 1. Stidger. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1 net.—A book whose contents 
somewhat belie its high-sounding title. The 
essays on nine modern poets which it contains 
are far from gigantic. Written in a style 
crude and exclamatory, it is a book of super- 
latives. What profess to be studies of Mark- 
ham, Vachel Lindsay, Joaquin Miller, Alan 
Seeger, and five cotemporary English poets, 
prove upon examination to be a group of 
rhapsodies, marred by praise which, if some- 
times discerning, is always undiscriminating 
and excessive. The author has also a fond- _ 
ness for unusual terms, such as “‘Isaiahnic,”’ 
or ‘‘God-man”’ for a poet whose verse sings 
of deity. In short, the best part of this book 
is found in its quotations. When its author 
proclaims that ‘‘never were four lines for 
pure poetry more beautifully writ” than a 
certain quatrain by Edwin Markham, and 
when he gravely states that ‘‘no poet sees the 
Christ more clearly”’ than Alfred Noyes, we 
understand its value. It is an impressive 
specimen of that superficial knowledge of 
books which in this country too often passes 
for a love of literature. 


By 


SIDE-STEPPING SAINTS. By George Clarke 
Peck. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern, $1.25 net.—A collection of ser- 
mons, brief, concise, direct, each of which 
draws its inspiration from some character 
of Scriptural history. These sermons are, 
as a rule, exceedingly well done. Although 
couched in language which is often more 
colloquial than elegant, and occasionally 
showing a tendency toward excessive senti- 
mentality, the faults in them are more than 
made up for by their freshness and real power. 
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The Weather Prophet. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


A robin sings loud, “For rain! for rain!” 

Don’t you hear his shrill singing “for rain’’? 
Now how does he know, when the sky’s so fair,— 
Not even a far, dim haze in the air,— 

Now how does he know, “for rain, for rain’? 
“Yor rain! for rain!” his insistent refrain. 


Just a brown-red bird, “For rain! for rain!” 
Will he ever sing anything else again? 
But he knows things you and I don’t know! 
And however he knows, I know it’s so. 
I believe what he says when he warns “‘for rain.” 
“For rain! for rain!” Best heed his refrain! 


What Bumble-Bee Busy Thought 
About It. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


“ Buzs-buzz-buzz!”’ sang Bumble-Bee Busy 
as he flew into the big garden behind the 
farmhouse, but his happy song stopped 
short, for what do you think? He found 
Blackie Red-wing and Mrs. Hoppy Toad 
quarrelling dreadfully. 

“Cack-cack-cack, konker-ree! I tell you I 
am!’’ Blackie kept saying as he strutted 
about and lifted his wings to show his beauty- 
spot. 

“You're not; J am, I tell you!’”’ and you 
should have seen Mrs. Hoppy roll her big 
bulgy eyes at her neighbor! 

“Well, well,’ said Bumble, “I didn’t ex- 
pect to hear folks quarrelling on a morning 
like this! See how blue and clear the sky 
is from the rain last night! And the woods 
have been washed, too, and the fields! 
There are a million daisies over there dancing 
in the wind, and a whole orchestra of bob- 
olinks pink-panking for them on cunning 
little banjos they carry under their black 
coats!” 

“He says” — began Hoppy. 

“She says”— interrupted Blackie. 

“Now, now, one at a time,” commanded 
Bumble. ‘‘Hoppy, you tell me your side 
of the story first.” 

“He says that birds are helping to win 
the war more than toads! The idea!” 
Hoppy was so excited that she didn’t see 
a big blue fly whizz right by her speckled 
nose. 

“Of course we are,” chirped Blackie, 
perking his head saucily. “‘You haven’t 
wings, have you? Now I can work on the 
ground as well as up in the tall trees, see!”’ 
and he pulled a long pink worm from the 
moist earth where it had shown its silly 
head. 

“T guess you’d have neither vegetables 
nor trees to hunt among if we toads didn’t 
catch the cut-worms,’” scolded Hoppy. 
“Don’t you know that cut-worms kill things 
before they are hardly sprouted? And 
don’t you know how many things besides 
cut-worms we catch,—beetles, weevils, army- 
worms, squash-bugs, gypsy-moths, and many 
others that destroy the farmer’s crops? And 
what would his wife do, I’d like to know, if 
we didn’t look after the house-flies? It takes 
three hundred of them to make me a square 
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meal,—you can reckon for yourself.” Hoppy 
shot out her funny little pink tongue, caught 
a fly and gulped it down greedily. 

Blackie was about to scold back when 
Bumble stopped him. ‘‘Buzz-buzz-buzz! If 
this isn’t a joke! Blackie thinks he is the 
most important person in the world, and 
Hoppy thinks she is, and, oh dear me! 
what if I should say I thought J was?” 

“Youll” cried Blackie. ‘‘ You!’’ echoed 
Hoppy. And they forgot their quarrel, 
they were so astonished. 

“Ves, me!’’ declared Bumble-Bee Busy. 
“Didn’t you know that most of the trees 
and plants would die out if we bees didn’t 
carry pollen from flower to flower? Why, 
there wouldn’t be the tiniest ear of corn or 
head of barley, a single apple, peach, or 
pear, if we didn’t work among the blossoms! 
It’s this way, friends: we all have our work 
to do, and it is of equal importance in the 
world. The way I look at it, Hoppy, it’s 
your business to look after the ground floor 
of the big world, and yours, Blackie, to 
attend to the pests that Hoppy cannot 
reach; and it’s my work to do something 
that neither of you can do, which reminds 
me that I’ve been wasting too much time,” 
at which Bumble flew into the heart of a 
big yellow squash-blossom, then into an- 
other and another, and neither Blackie nor 
Hoppy could get another word from him. 

Blackie and Hoppy thought it was time 
for them to get to work, too, and one flew 
into the apple-trees where the caterpillars 
were eating the green leaves, while the other 
hopped under the squash-vines to catch the 
black smelly bugs that always make trouble. 
‘They worked so well through the long sum- 
mer that the farmer had many, many loads 
of grain and apples to take to market, 
bushels and bushels of potatoes and vege- 
tables to put into his cellar, and quite a lot 
to give to a very poor family who lived in 
the city and had no garden of their own. 

Think how many people would have gone 
hungry if Hoppy and Blackie, if all the 
Hoppies and Blackies had gone on quar- 
relling,—the farmer’s family, the poor city 
family where there were six children, and 
all those sailors and soldiers whom the 
farmer’s grain and apples helped to feed! 
Folks cannot quarrel and work at the same 
time, can they? 


Lady Mary Invites Them to Tea. 


EDNA S. KNAPP. 


“Grandma says I may take all the chil- 
dren to the Castle this afternoon for tea,” 
said their big sister to nurse. ‘“‘Lady Mary 
is alone to-day.” 

“Very well, Miss Gwen,” answered nurse. 

“Oh, jolly!”’ spoke up Clyde. 

“They have the best things to eat up 
there,” declared Philip, while Paul only 
looked up from his book. 

“May I wear my pink dress?” asked 
little Ruth. 

“Ves, Miss Ruth,” replied nurse. ‘There 
is just enough of the nice ruching to baste 
around the bottom once more.” 

“Tll get Ruth ready, nurse; you will be 
busy with the boys,’ suggested Gwendolen, 
kindly. 


” 
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“Will you go through the rose-garden?”’ 
begged Ruth. ‘I want to see the peacocks 
on the terrace, too.”’ 

“Vd rather go by the deer-park,”’ suggested 
Philip. 

“T like to see the. none portraits,” Clyde 
declared, ‘‘or those old suits of armor in the 
hall.” 

Paul said nothing; he merely closed his 
book and put it away. 

“Now, Ruth, sit quietly with your dolly 
until Iam ready. I will not be long,” said 
Gwendolen, leaving the little sister in her 
pink silk gown with low neck and short 
sleeves, and filmy ruching basted all around 
the edges. 

“Are you all ready?’’ asked Gwendolen 
when she returned. ‘“‘Get your hats, then, 
and come along. We shall have time to go 
through the park.” 

“All ready,’’ answered the others in chorus, 
but Paul only put on his hat. 

The door was open into the garden. Just 
then Rags chased Sooty, the black kitten, 
up atree. Ruth ran after him and coaxed 
Kitty to come down. But Rags barked 
and Sooty was afraid. 

“Come here, Rags,” called Clyde, sternly. 
Rags left the tree, but the kitten would not 
move. 

Ruth had seen this happen before. The 
lower branches were within reach. She 
climbed up, and Sooty was ready for her. 

“All ready now?’ asked Gwendolen. 

“All ready,” answered the merry chorus. 
But nurse saw and pointed to the bottom 
of Ruth’s dress, where a part of the delicate 
lace hung in tatters. 

“Am I spoiled? 
little girl. 

“That is the last of the ruching. Mrs. 
Beresford said it must do Miss Ruth all this 
month,” said nurse, sadly. 

“Rubbishy old stuff,” cried Clyde. 

“Tears if you look at it,” said Philip. 

“Why do little girls have to wear it?” 
sobbed Ruth. 

‘* All little ladies wear it when they go out,” 
said Gwendolen. “I don’t know what to 
do; I haven’t a sixpence of my allowanc2 
left.” 

“Nor I,” remarked Clyde. 
Phil?”’ 

“Not even a ha’penny,” answered Philip. 

“Where do you buy the ruching?” asked 
Gwendolen. 

“Tt’s a shilling a yard from the haber- 
dasher in High Street,’ answered nurse. 
“‘T will see if Miss Ruth’s blue dress is fit.” 
The blue dress was not, so they sorrowfully 
decided to leave poor Ruth at home with 
nurse. 

“Do you mind it so much, dear?” asked 
Gwendolen, kneeling by her wee sister. ‘‘It 
is a pity to spoil the day for the boys, 
too.” 

“No,” faltered Ruth, trying to be brave. 
She summoned a rather misty smile. : 

“Now where’s Paul?” cried Gwendolen, 
trying to get her flock together. 

“T don’t know,” replied nurse. 

“Tt seems as if we should never start,” 
said Clyde, impatiently. 

At this minute Paul walked in and handed 
nurse a package. Opening it, she exclaimed 
in surprise: “It is the ruching, just enough! 
How ever did you manage, Master Paul?” _ 

Paul held up a sample he had eae cut 
from the damaged ‘tuching. 
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Can’t I go?” wailed the 


“Have you, 
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Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Patriotism. 


Patriotism is not enough: I must have no 
hatred or bitterness toward any one.—Nurse 
Edith Cavell (before her execution). 


Sunday. 


The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green past- 
ures. He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of | 


the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.—Ps. xxiii. 1-4. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


—Julia Ward Howe. 


Monday. 


Look at the generations of old, and see: 

Who did ever put his trust in the Lord, and 
was ashamed? 

Or who did abide in his fear, and was for- 
saken? 

Or whom did he ever despise, that called 
upon him?—Ecclesiasticus xt. 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Tuesday. 


Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or 
persecution, or famine or nakedness or peril 
or sword? 

Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him who loved us. 

For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.— 
Romans viii. 35, 37-39. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


. . . . . . . . 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee,— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 


Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


- 


_ —Henry Wadsworth Long fellow. 
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Wednesday. 


Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy 
paths. Lead me in thy truth, and teach 
me.—Ps. xxv. 4, 5. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
stray; 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record which all men may read. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


Thursday. 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?—Micah 
vt. 8. 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands—one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Friday. 
Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.—Ps. xxxitt. 12. 


And for your country, boy, and for that 
flag, never dream a dream but of serving 
her, though the service carry you through 
a thousand hells! No matter what happens 
to you,—no matter who flatters or abuses 
you,—never look at another flag, never let a 
night pass but you pray God to bless that 
flag —Edward Everett Hale. 


Saturday. 


The Lord will give strength unto his people. 
Psi Dae 


One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


On Punishment, Play, and Work. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


IX. 
MRS. ELVIRA HYATT. 


Punishment should never be inflicted in 
anger, but should rather be the natural con- 
sequence of the wrong-doing itself. Nature 
teaches her laws in this way: if you go too 
near a fire, you are burned; if too much 
indigestible food is eaten, sickness results; 
and if you drop a fragile glass, it will break. 
No one ever questions the justice of these 
inevitable consequences. To quote Miss 
Harrison, ‘‘A child readily realizes that 
scattered toys must be gathered up, that 
soiled clothes must be changed, that tardi- 
ness necessarily brings a loss of opportunity, 


| that money foolishly spent by him will not 


be resupplied by the parent, that teasing 
or tormenting the younger brother or sister 
causes a loss of the society of the mistreated 
one, that petulance on his part brings silence 
on the part of the mother, that recklessness 
on the street causes loss of liberty.” 

In families where several children play 
together, too much cannot be said in favor 
of a quiet hour, a time when each child shall 
be entirely alone, undisturbed by others. If 
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the children are too old for a daily nap, they 
can be given some quiet occupation or play, 
such as looking at picture-books, drawing 
with pencil or crayons, cutting out pictures 
with blunt-pointed scissors, making scrap- 
books, modelling with clay or plasticine, or 
stringing beads or buttons. With older 
children, and with babies too, poise and self- 
control are gained ‘‘in the silence,’”’ and the 
wise mother will give herself as well as the 
children this hour of rest. 

It is a mistake to allow children to play 
with a dozen toys at one time. Children 
can easily be taught when very little to 
select and play with one thing at a time, 
and to put it away in its place before another 
is taken. Even in a crowded apartment it 
is possible to fit up a box or shelf where 
each child can have a place for his own 
treasures. 

Toys which develop the imagination are 
better than intricate mechanical toys and 
elaborately dressed dolls. Next to a ball, 
the very best plaything is a set of blocks, 
which may be transformed into anything 
desired, from a train of cars to a pigeon- 
house. Give a boy of five a hammer, some 
nails, and a few pieces of wood and see 
what he can make. The results are often 
surprising. Children love to create, and 
the toy which they have made themselves 
will give a more lasting pleasure than the 
usual elaborate plaything bought ready- 
made. 

The occupations of grown-ups have great 
attraction for children. A few simple regu- 
lar duties should be given them every day. 
Work is one of the greatest means of spiritual 
development, and the wisest of all teachers 
for little children. Frederick Froebel said 
that a child’s offer to help should never be 
refused. To be sure, the mother may at 
first find it far more of a. hindrance than a 
help, but children of four or five can learn 
to dress and undress themselves, wipe the 
dishes, dust the chairs, help make beds, 
carry small pieces of kindling, empty scrap- 
baskets, water plants, and help in many 
other ways. 

If the mother’s spirit is right, children 
will always love to help. Children are little 
reflectors, and soon catch the spirit of cheer- 
ful, willing work. If they see work done 
complainingly, what wonder if they also 
begin to feel badly used when asked to per- 
form some simple helpful service—and to 
look upon work as a disagreeable hardship! 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical hel 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. ‘ 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. ig 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WELLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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War Verse Calendar Earns $3,200. 


RUTH A. LETCHWORTH. 


“What can I do to serve my country?” 
has been the question stirring the heart of 
every loyal American and of every earnest 
organization the past year. It was in answer 
to this question as it came to us a year ago 
that our Sunday-school class planned and 
brought forth The Calendar of War Verse. 
Under the inspiration of an afternoon in June 
with Masefield’s poetry, we determined upon 
this plan of compiling an artistic calendar 
from an anthology of fifty-three of the best 
poems we could find written about this great 
war,—and to sell this calendar for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The summer divided 
itself between reading war poetry and 
writing letters to obtain copyright permis- 


sions. Poems were read from every available 
source—books, current magazines, news- 
papers, and all the periodicals listed in 


The Readers’ Guide since August, 1914. 

The task of obtaining permission to print 
the poems was extremely complicated and 
difficult, as it was necessary to write to 
both publisher and author for the complete 
release of the copyright. Just the small 
detail of finding correct addresses involved 
many trips to the public library. In several 
instances a poem was given us in the form 
of newspaper or magazine clipping and it 
was necessary to trace the copyright owner- 
ship. Altogether more than one hundred 
letters were sent far abroad, not only in this 
country, but also to England, Ireland, and 
France. No mere words could describe the 
rich reward of heart and soul in the replies 
received from many noted poets in the 
cordial permissions, and in the apparent 
interest felt for our patriotic endeavor. 

Although the interest of every member of 
our class of twelve was enlisted and all read 
and submitted poems, the responsibility of 
such a task must always rest upon a few. 
A committee of four was appointed to carry 
out the details of editing, printing, and 
general composition. The cover design, 
symbolic of war, victory, and peace, was 
contributed by a well-known Buffalo artist, 
whose helpful interest and co-operation 
proved an inspiration to us. We hope as 
the year is moving forward, and the weeks 
unfold their messages, those who know our 
calendar may realize that the standard of 
choice was determined by literary quality, 
inspiration, and idealism, and that the aim 
was to bring out the meaning of every anni- 
versary or season with a fitting poem. 

It is with pride that I call your attention 
to our glorious company of contributors, 
whose names include Alan Seeger, Rupert 
Brooke, Robert W. Service, Alfred Noyes, 
Henry Van Dyke, Katharine Lee Bates, 
Edith Wharton, Florence Earle Coates, and 
many other equally noted and beloved. A 
younger poet, perhaps new to fame, but 
well known to many of us, and one of whom 
we as Unitarians are proud, is ‘Frederick 
May Eliot, whose ‘‘Christmas Eve 1914” 
carries our Christmas message. 

One early, luminous heroic star of courage 
and of beauty that shines upon America’s 
horizon in this war is our soldier-poet Alan 
Seeger. His poet’s vision which soared 
above the battle to the spiritual gleam that 
crowns the darkness, his life made most 
rich and joyous in offering the supreme 
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sacrifice for the cause of the soldier’s heart, 
typified the idealism we sought as the key- 
note of our work. To the memory of Alan 
Seeger, who gave his life fighting for France, 
July, 1915, our calendar was dedicated as 
an offering to the American Red Cross and 
to all of our brave American boys to whom 
our hearts go out through the ministries 
of the Red Cross. 

As Coningsby Dawson says in his book 
Carry On, sacrifice is splendidly irrational. 
So it seemed to us in ordering our first 
edition of thirty-five hundred copies that we 
were taking a heroic leap in the dark, as we 
little knew what financial success or failure 
awaited us. We sent out circulars and 
letters giving other chapters the oppor- 
tunity to buy the calendar in large lots at 
cost to sell for their own Red Cross work. 
As many as twenty chapters took advantage 
of this offer and a few Alliance branches. 
More than seven hundred copies were sold 
in the Boston Metropolitan district. Many 
chapters took one hundred, others fifty. In 
our own city, schools, churches, clubs, and 
stores willingly enlisted in our selling cam- 
paign. : 

Selling poetry is not a holiday task, and 
it was a real test of loyalty and devotion of 
the twelve young women, already burdened 
with other duties and responsibilities, to 
give to this work so much sustained effort, 
thought, and time. The long and strenuous 
selling campaign, lasting from the end of 
October to Christmas Day, proved a task of 
real commercialism in contrast to the idealism 
of studying war-poetry. However, we had 
our cause in the Red Cross, and not a stone 
was to be left unturned to make out of our 
venture all that we could. 

It is a happy trait of human nature that 
in retrospect we forget the dark days of 
discouragement and remember only those 
which glowed with the promise of success. 
As the demand seemed evident for a second 
and again a third edition, it was necessary 
to renew our courage and ‘‘carry on’’ to the 
end, not always feeling sure just where the end 
would bring us. In all, eight thousand one 
hundred calendars were printed, and when, on 
April 1, we signed as a class a letter to the 
Red Cross Chapter of Buffalo, enclosing a 
check for $2,366.70, we felt for the first time 
a thrill of glory in what we had done, and 
of gratitude for our small victory. A 
rough estimate leads us to believe that 
about $800 was made by other chapters, 
making in all nearly $3,200 as proceeds from 
our calendar. A very few copies remain 
unsold to-day and occasional sales are still 
made. 

It is difficult to know what such a pro- 
portionately small sum and amount of work 
can do for the Red Cross. I trust our work 
has stood for something much larger than 
money value—the devotion of our own 
hearts. Inspiration is an intangible quality, 
but the poets have caught the vision and the 
gleam, and our calendar in carrying their 
messages throughout the land may serve 
sometimes to stir anew loyalty and faith 
and hope in our country’s cause. The 
success of our work is only in small part due 
to ourselves. It is simply one more sign of 
the splendid, generous American spirit which 
is being poured out in abundance to the 
Red Cross. 

In the same way financial success and the 
satisfaction which inevitably accompanies 
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it in no way measures what such a work has 
meant to our class. Here too there is a 
deeper spiritual significance, which is the 
rich reward of all work which educates, 
unites us, and gives out to something larger 
than ourselves. When we had put behind 
us all the completed task we found all that 
we had gained seemed best expressed in 
a quotation from Dean Briggs as tothe 
significance of a college life:— 

“What has it all been for? For the 
knowledge that makes life richer; for the 
friendship that makes life sweeter; for the 
training that gives power to the task that is 
hard and high; for the wisdom that suffers and 
triumphs and is strong; for the vision that 
shall light your way like a pillar of fire.” 


The Thorn of Paul. 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON. 


Paul, caught up where living man has 
hardly ever been, bore always afterward a 
thorn to remind him of the actual Paul and 
to keep him humble of heart. A vain man 
sees only one side of himself, and it is there- 
fore that he is vain. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in the 
effort to learn the nature of that thorn in the 
flesh, but to little purpose. Lightfoot in- 
clined to the opinion that it was epilepsy. 
Others have fixed on ophthalmia, remember- 
ing his dim eyes and how he must needs 
write in large letters when he autographed 
his letters. Ramsey thinks it was malarial 
fever which, by its recurrence, limited his 
labors and weakened his energy. But, as 
Robertson of Brighton said—and who was 
more learned in the lore of thorns?—the 
question is not so much what it was, since 
the Apostle does not care to tell us exactly, 
but why it was and how he bore it. More- 
over a thorn is a tiny thing, a pang so small 
as to be unsuspected even by those near us, 
which would seem to rule out most of the 
suggestions advanced. Epilepsy and oph- 


thalmia belong in another category. No, . 


he meant some small secret cause of suffering, 
a keen, nagging, irritating defect of nature 
which marred his life. Perhaps, as is so 
often true, it was a part of the very genius 
that made the vision possible, since every 
form of genius has its peril and digs its pitfall. 
Mayhap it. was a kind of self-distrust, too 
great a care for what others might think of 
him, which made him aware that he could 
not command a hearing, but must win it. 

No matter, if the vision of Saint Paul had 
a thorn in it, most of us have thorns without 
visions. ‘There is some thorn in every lot, 
some trouble, or incapacity, or limitation 
which has to be borne without prospect of 
relief; some bitter drop in the cup of life 
which cannot be strained out; something 
which. detracts from usefulness, a disability 
to be patiently borne and made the most of. 
Not one of us but has some such annoyance 
or defect which he feels detracts from his 
influence and happiness, a thing he thinks he 
would be happy and right if only he could 
get well rid of. Life seems to know our one 
sensitive spot, and pricks it. Most of us 
think that we could endure any other thing 
better than the one thing sent upon us—like 
a child with a sore finger which is always 
getting hit, until he believes in the total de- 


pravity of inanimate things. So it was with — BY 
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‘Saint Paul. His thorn hurt him where he 


least wanted to be hurt—that is, it handi- 
capped him in his preaching to which he 
was divinely sent, and which absorbed him 
like a passion,—burning with a desire to tell 
the great story, yet as often as he tried to do 
so his secret thorn made itself felt, marring 
his message. 

How did he deal with it? For one thing, 
he did not simply accept it stoically, much 
less take it as a thing of chance, as too many 
of us do. Nearly every man has an area of 
atheism in his faith—a part of life over which 
he cannot see that God has any control. We 
are like the men of Scotland in the olden 
time, who set apart a field, or a corner of a 
field, which they called Goodman’s Croft— 
meaning by the name to soothe or propitiate 
an evil and formidable Power which they felt 
it difficult to combat. A bad temper, a 
proneness to dark moods, a quickness of 
tongue, or something of a sort similar, we 
dedicate as a Goodman’s Croft—let it go 
untended and run to weeds. Not so Saint 
Paul. He accepted his thorn, whatever it 
was, as an evil sent by Satan, but permitted 
by God for a purpose. He set himself to 
learn why it was sent and what it was meant 
to teach, and most of all what it was in him 
that needed such discipline. He prayed 
about it as only Saint Paul could pray, not 
once, not twice, but repeatedly. Neverthe- 
less the thorn remained, and he carried it to 
his grave. But he did not thereupon let go 
of faith in prayer, as many do, because he did 
not get what he asked for. 

All prayers are answered, but not in the 
way we ask. Often a negative answer is the 
wisest, and we learn to see it so. If God 
gave us all the things for which we make 
request in our prayers, he would be as foolish 
asweare. Spoiled children, all of us, fretting 
for things we want, impatient and ungrateful, 
forgetting that the great Father is wiser than 
we, knowing what things we have need of 
before we ask. Humility does not suffer 
humiliation, and the fact that Saint Paul 
was pricked in his pride was proof, as he 


‘learned that he needed the thorn. He 


admitted that he needed it, “lest I be exalted 
above measure.”’ Only a great soul would 
make such a confession. It needs no artifice, 
no pretence, and it regrets the things of 
which smaller men make boast—as Darwin 
regretted his loss of interest in poetry and 
music. One can feel the very heart-beat of 
the man as he tells us of his tendency to 
spiritual pride, of his temptation to indulge in 
ecstasy. His very genius for vision set him 
apart from his fellows, and he needed a thorn 
to keep him in closer touch with those less 
divinely gifted. Hence his eloquent empha- 
sis upon love, joy, long-suffering, peace, 
gentleness, meekness, faith—grace, in which 
all, even the humblest, may share equally 
with the greatest. 

There are many high souls to whom a 
sympathetic interest in man is not native. 
Wordsworth said of Milton that he was like 
a star, and dwelt apart. Milton was not 
naturally kind, but austere, majestic, solitary, 
aristocratic both in taste and in character. 
If he ever became kind, it was an achieve- 
ment. Wordsworth himself loved the hills, 
the meadows, and the streams more than he 


Ar. loved his fellow-men. Saint Paul was in the 
same 


class. He was naturally, and by all 
plea proud, masterful, 
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healing sympathy, it was due to the grace of 
God and the discipline of infirmity. The 
noble Newman sermon on ‘Saint Paul’s 
Gift of Sympathy” is hardly true to the fact, 
unless he meant that his sympathy was a 
gift of divine grace. Subdued by sorrow, 
melted by love of God in Christ, taught by 
his thorn in the flesh, the proud man became 
gentle, sweetly sympathetic, tolerant, his 
heart a fountain of pity. To-day he stands, 
and will forever stand, as an example 
of a man who in the school of Christ learned 
the grace of kindness and the fine art of 
sympathy for man. 

Nor is that all. There are two ways of 
helping a man burdened with what he has to 
do or bear. One is to take the burden off his 
back, the other is to strengthen his back to 
bear the burden. It was the second way, 
which even we can see is the better and 
nobler way, that the Master chose to help 
Saint Paul. He learned that his very weak- 
mess was a source of strength—that the 
infirmity of the organ confirms the authority 
of the message. The thorn remained, as 
keen as ever, a piercing pain, but the power 
of the gospel was made manifest in the frailty 
of its apostle. He learned, what it is worth 
all the pain of life to know, ‘‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’—a discovery deeper, 
more precious, more revealing, it may be, 
than his strange exalting vision. Yes, he 
learned that within the old gospel there 
are new things remaining to be discovered, 
depths not yet sounded, heights not yet 
dreamed of, much less attained—that he 
could bear his thorn by the grace of him who 
was crowned with thorns. 


Meadville Reception in Chicago. 


All of the faculty and all of the students of 
the Meadville Theological School present 
at the summer session in Chicago came to 
Unity Church on Friday evening, June 21. 
Here a reception in their honor had been 
arranged by the Chicago Associate Alliance. 
About eighty were present. After the 
assembly had sung a hymn and a group of 
songs had been ably rendered by the soloist 
of Unity Church, Miss Edith Jones, each 
minister and professor was called upon for a 
short address. 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church, in 
his genial way, cordially welcomed the 
guests. 

Rey. W. Hanson Pulsford of the First 
Church, with his typical Scotch humor, 
pointed out the difficulties and delights the 
students were sure to encounter in the 
university. 

Rey. Arthur T. Brown, minister of the 
Evanston church, a recent product of the 
Meadville School, called attention to the two 
religious institutes to be held in Chicago 
this summer. 

President Franklin C. Southworth enlarged 
on this theme and gave an outline of the pro- 
gramme. He also expressed his delight at 
being back in Chicago, where he had been 
domesticated before most of those present 
had come into the Unitarian arena. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie considered it a 
privilege that his duties with the School 
brought him to Chicago for the fourth time. 
He added that he was not unmindful, how- 
ever, of the influence which the quiet environ- 
Iment of Meadville exerted upon the School. 
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The last word was said bya woman. Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer stated that if the lo- 
cation of the Theological School were to be 
permanently changed, it was her opinion 
that it should be transferred to one of the 
cities in the Middle West where a state 
university is located. She closed with a 
strong appeal for the engendering of the 
“faith that makes faithful.”’ 

Light refreshments were served, and the 
social intercourse continued until a late hour. 


Women’s Alliance of the Western 
Conference. 


The meeting at Dayton, Ohio, May 15, 
opened at 3.15 P.M. in Community Hall, 
so as to permit of the automobile ride later 
through Hills and Dales Park. 

Mrs. Philip J. Wilson of Detroit presided. 
The address of the day was delivered by 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Ayer, Mass., on 
“Woman’s Part in War Work.” 

Mrs. Gilson told of the work which she 
has been doing at Camp Devens in Massa- 
chusetts, where she and a Methodist dea- 
coness are in charge of Federation House. 
She described their work as follows: ‘She 
binds up the cut fingers, and I bind up the 
broken hearts.”” Mrs. Gilson’s work consists 
of helping out homesick boys and giving them 
suggestions in their problems; meeting the 
trains of wife, sweetheart, or other members 
of the boys’ families, and taking care of them 
sometimes after their arrival; chaperoning 
dances; and many other kinds of usefulness. 

“Tt is tremendously miscellaneous,’’ said 
Mrs. Gilson. She spoke of the health con- 
ditions among the boys, and said that 
venereal disease was steadily decreasing. 
Her recommendations were: 1. Spread the 
cheerful gospel—‘‘brighten the corners.’ 
2. Remember Minot Savage’s maxim, “‘Re- 
ligion is man’s effort to get into right re- 
lations with God,” and guard lest the wave 
of scepticism which is supposed to be sweep- 
ing the country is not sweeping over us. 
3. Remember what “‘the leadership of Jesus”’ 
really means. The personality of Jesus as a 
warm, living reality is something that we 
do not talk about enough. 4. Get together. 
The Jews, Universalists, Free Thinkers, 
Unitarians, all liberals, must join hands. 
5. Keep sane; if it is a bazaar, a musicale, a 
dance, which we would usually have, let us 
go ahead and have it, and not lose our 
heads in this trying time. 6. Get ready 
to turn a spiritual somersault, if necessary. 
We must develop the emergency mind. 
Under and above and around all, we have 
got to feel these things deeply and widely 
and broadly, if we are to come out alive 
from the struggle which is becoming greater 
every moment. After the talk by Mrs. 
Gilson the meeting heard a discussion by the 


|state directors, on ‘‘Shall We Continue our 


Alliance Programmes, or Give all our Time 
to War Work?” Mrs. Eugene D. Scheble 
of Ohio opened the discussion. She said 
that the Unitarian church in Toledo had 
started having lectures on the most ad- 
vanced phase of war work, whether it be war 
saving in foods, Liberty Loans, or what not. 
The talks were preceded by a luncheon and 
were advertised as open to the public. Mrs. 
Scheble reported, the people flocked to hear 
these talks. The next director to be heard 
from was Mrs. George W. Holdrege of 
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Nebraska. Mrs. Holdrege suggested that 
we do not forget, in the midst of all our war 
work, the lighter side of life—that we must 
remember how to laugh. She said that in 
Omaha they had been teaching food con- 
servation by having a food sale once a week to 
show what could be done by new combi- 
nations. Miss Fannie A. Howard of Kansas 
reported for the three churches, Lawrence, 
Topeka, and Wichita. Miss Howard told 
of the noble work done by some of these 
pioneer women; one woman, the mother of 
five children, is the president of a Junior 
Alliance, and finds time in addition to sing 
solos at all occasions of importance in her 
group of friends and in the church. 

At the luncheon preceding the afternoon 
Alliance session the following cities in the 
Western Unitarian Conference were repre- 
sented by delegates, each of whom gave a 
three-minute report from their branches: 
Cincinnati, Omaha, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Marietta, Toledo, Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, 
Alton (Ill.), Bloomington (Ind.), Chicago 
Associate Alliances, Moline, Davenport, 
Urbana, and St. Louis. The Alliance also 
heard from our dear Mrs. Chamberlain, 
whom we were so fortunate as to have with 
us. The officers are: president, Mrs. Philip 
J. Wilson, Detroit, Mich.; vice-president, 
Mrs. Paul M. Chamberlain, Chicago, III; 
secretary, Mrs. Newton Ben Knapp, Daven- 
port, Ia. 


When the World will be Safe. 


ANNIE L. SEARS. 


“We have not spoke us yet of torch-bearers.””—SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


One turns to Gibbon and reads the tragic 
story of the decline and fall of that great em- 
pire which for so many centuries was mistress 
of the civilized world. After generations of 
growing degeneracy Rome falls at last before 
the invading barbarians from the North, as 
the great kingdoms of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, and Greece had fallen in turn before 
her. 

Is this war, one cannot help asking, the 
“order of nature,” a recurrent cycle of events? 
In the light of present-day events, is history 
about to repeat itself, one asks as one pictures 
the vast multitudes of the yellow nations of 
the East silently watching European civiliza- 
tion being torn to shreds and tatters. The 
thing that hath been, is it that which shall 
be? Vanity of vanities! 

Much has been said during the present 
crisis of the world’s history of the failure of 
the Christian Church. During the ‘dark 
centuries’’ which followed the fall of Rome it 
was in the Roman Catholic Church that the 
flowers of civilization were cherished and the 
seeds of civilization preserved; and largely 
through the ministrations of the Benedictine 
Orders gradually a new moral order emerged. 
May it not be so again to-day? Wheneven 
our colleges and universities are being so 
largely requisitioned for military training of 
an allied type it may fall to the Christian 
Church to save from the general wreck those 
higher treasures of civilization and that 
essence of spiritual living without which the 
life of any ‘‘saved’’ democracy would hardly 
be worth while. 

The Roman Catholic Church emerged from 
the Dark Ages mistress of the world. In 
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her triumph, to be sure, she, in her turn, grew 
worldly-minded and sacrificed to her love of 
power and dominion something of her spiritual 
grace. But this is not necessarily so. Does 
not the lesson of history teach that the 
Christian Church has again a great part to 
play? If it will be true to its own essential 
spirit it may become the torch-bearer of a 
higher civilization than any the world has 
ever known. 

We cannot charge the breakdown of civili- 
zation to the Christian religion, because 
between nations Christianity has never been 
tried out. But I do think the Christian 
Church has been in part to blame, because too 
often it has been a submissive follower when, 
like the Hebrew prophets of old, it should have 
been a leader. If, for example, the Christian 
Church in Germany had broken away from 
Pan-Germanism and imperialism and ruth- 
lessness, should we have had the violation of 
Belgium and the war with all its hideous 
accompaniments? 

Powerful separate nationalities came in 
with the Protestant Reformation. But does 
the Christian religion teach that exclusive 
nationalities are important? or that trade and 
national boundaries need be identical? or that 
“spheres of influence’’ and ‘“‘special treaties”’ 
are necessary? All these things were pre- 
liminaries, so to speak, to the Great War. 

All our theories and plans and measures 
for ensuring permanent peace and _ inter- 
national justice are after all but temporary 
measures and will be of little avail without 
“the one thing needful’’ which our religion 
teaches. As Dr. C. W. Eliot says, while 
advocating a certain method of his own for 
ensuring peace, ‘‘The world will not be safe 
for any democracy until fellow-feeling and 
cordial co-operation come to prevail in the 
great community of democracies.” 

It is just this thing that is the contention 
of some of the dreamers and visionaries. It 
ought to be a part of the active propaganda of 
the Christian Church to-day, for only on the 
foundation of brotherhood and good-will and 
a spirit ready for reconciliation can the‘‘ Holy 
City”’ be built. ; 


The Art of Criticising. 


CHARLES STELZLE. 


; 

Criticism is fair and legitimate. Most 
of us need to be hit, and hit hard, some- 
times, principally because we often get the 
notion that we have a monopoly of wisdom. 
This is particularly true of those who are 
accustomed to have their own way because 
for the time being they are placed in a 
position of authority. 

But criticism should be constructive 
rather than destructive. Almost any fool 
can see the badness and the weakness in 
men and things. Faults are always glaring. 
But it takes a wise man to see the good 
which may be covered over by the bad. 
Not to judge merely by superficial ap- 
pearances requires knowledge. 

True criticism does not necessarily mean 
a pointing out of weakness. It may be 
the discovery of virtue. However, most 
criticism is of the other kind. It is just 
plain, simple ‘‘ knocking.” 

Criticism of another generally acts as a 
boomerang upon the unjust critic, because 
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the critic is most apt to point out in another 
the failing which is peculiarly his own. 

As a general proposition it is better to 
criticise yourself than to wait until another 
fellow gets a chance to criticise you; and 
be merciless to yourself in your criticism, 
if you expect mercy from another. 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held June 14, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding, twenty-two members present. 

Miss Lowell reported attending the Maine 
Conference at Waterville, at which nine 
branches out of eighteen were represented. 
She also called attention to the War Savings 
drive. 

The treasurer’s report was read and ap- 
proved. In the absence of the treasurer, 
Miss Sawyer reported that a purchaser had 
been found for the Danvers property at the 
expiration of a year’s lease, the purchaser 
to make the necessary improvements. 

The Post-Office Mission committee re- 
ported that a hundred members attended 
their meeting at the Alliance Conference in 
Anniversary Week, the Wayside Pulpit being 
the subject emphasized. 

A letter of greeting was read from the 
director for Texas, Mrs. Willis; also a letter 
was read from Prof. Furness, who is going 
to Japan, saying she will do all in her power 
to interest the women in the liberal move- 
ment. 

It was voted that the subject of women 
in industry and what Unitarian women can 
do in regard to it be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. George T. Rice, 
Mrs. George H. Root, and Miss Esther G. 
Barrows, and the president ex officio, this 
committee to report at the September Board 
meeting. 

A suggestion was made that during the 
war, laymen and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union conduct services in the churches 
where the ministers are absent. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.45. The - 
next meeting of the Board will be Septem- 
ber.ra: : 


Economy in a Reader’s Home. 


Our slogans since first the price of the 
potato soared and we began to conserve 
have been: ‘‘Don’t buy when the price 
of anything is wmmnecessarily high’? and 
“Use a substitute when it is just as good, 
in order to save the food best adapted to 
the needs of our soldier and sailor boys.” 
We have found that we not only help them, 
we help ourselves. 

Never have we had on our table a greater 
variety of good breads than at the present 
time when white bread has been entirely 
excluded and in its place have been substi- 
tuted bran muffins, johnny-cake, graham, 
rye, and oatmeal breads. The war butter, 
half real butter and half cream or milk, 
churned in our own little churn, has proved 
so appetizing that one member of the family 
prefers it to any butter she ever tasted, and 
inveighs loudly against using any other when 
the stock has not been renewed as quickly 
as might be by her honored aunt, the mistress 
of the house. A roast once a week for a 
family of six, fish or vegetable soup when 
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that is gone, rice with egg or tomato, maca- 
roni and cheese or tomato with macaroni, 
and a strictly no-cake diet help to fill out 
our war menus. 

With no sugar, cooking is, however, our 
hardest problem, as it is every one’s. Mo- 
lasses and karo have been used with varying 
success for sugar, and long will be remembered 
the caustic comments on the karo cookies 
which were almost too hard to break. Never- 
theless, rock candy is a fine substitute for 
sugar in tea or coffee, and skimmed milk 
has been successfully used in many kinds of 
cooking, although the young lady of the house 
is just as emphatically against using it as a 
drink or to pour on breakfast food as she is 
in favor of spreading her bread with war 
butter. 
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Death of Dr. Garver. 


Rev. Dr. Austin S. Garver, pastor emeritus 
of the Second Parish Church, Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home on Thursday, June 
20. An appreciation of the character and 
attainments of Dr. Garver and of his great 
influence in many avenues of life will be 
published in an early issue of the Register, 


~— Chroughout the Church. 


[The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. Newspaper clippings and items written for 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly. 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they donow. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once. Please give every assistance 
to the Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


Announcements. 

In the Unitarian church, Masconomo 

Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., Sun- 

day, June 30, at 10.45 A.M., Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany will preach. 


At the morning service in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Somerville, Mass., June 23, 
a service flag bearing fourteen stars was 
dedicated. Willard C. Kinsley Post 139, 
G. A. R., attended. Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, the pastor, preached. 


The Marlboro Young People’s Religious 
Union is inviting the Hudson, Berlin, North- 
boro, Westboro, and Framingham societies to 
unite in an outing at Lake Chauncy, Satur- 
day, June 29. There will be field sports, 
canoeing, swimming, bowling, and dancing. 


Rey. Harold I. Pickett, pastor of the 
Unitarian church, has accepted a call from 
the Woburn Unitarian church. He desires 
that his pastorate in Hudson shall end 
August 31. Rev. Mr. Pickett has been in 
Hudson since December 1, 1915. He was 
installed as minister of the First Parish at 
Sandwich, Mass., in 1909. In 1912 he 
assumed charge of Follen Church, Lexington, 
coming to Hudson from that parish. 


The Register will have an article on the 
following important event: The First Uni- 
tarian Church members of Lowell, Mass., 
last night voted to agree with members of 
High Street Congregational Church in 
uniting as one church. It will be known as 
“All Souls Church, Lowell, Congregational- 
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will be pastor of the union church. The 
High Street Church members voted June 5 
last to unite with the Unitarian church at 
once, after necessary documents were signed. 


Union services will be held in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Sunday 
mornings at eleven o’clock during the summer, 
as follows: June 30, Rev. Edward Cummings; 
July 7, Rev. Chester A. Drummond; July 
14, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., LL.D.; 
July 21, preacher to be announced; July 28, 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman; August 4, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D.; August 
11, Rev. Prof. Henry W, Foote; August 18, 
Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D.; August 25, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton; September 1, 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond; September 8, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D.; September 15, 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D.; 
September 22, Rev. Edward Cummings; 
September 29, Rev. Edward Cummings. 
The South Congregational Society and the 
Church of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church in holding these services. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


The Maine State Conference was held in 
Waterville with the First Unitarian Society, 
Frank L. Phalen, minister, June 11 and 12. 
The attendance was not large, but the State 
was well represented and the spirit of the 
Conference was earnest and resolute. Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson gave the sermon, a fine and 
uplifting appeal to quicken the soul of the 
churches and the Nation to work with God 
to renew our spiritual life and to advance 
with fidelity and valor to win the war. Hon. 
William Penn Whitehouse, LL.D., of 
Augusta, formerly Chief Justice of Maine, 
as president of the Conference made a notable 
address conceived in the spirit of a loyal 
Unitarian and pervaded by an ardent Ameri- 
canism. Hon. E. C. Wardwell, mayor of the 
city and chairman of the parish, welcomed 
the*"Conference. Rey. Robert P. Doremus 
of Kennebunk gave a spirited and vigorous 
address, which was like a call to battle for 
God and humanity. A letter to the Con- 
ference from Lieut. Paul S. Phalen, chaplain 
of the National Army now in France, was 
read, and the Conference sent greetings to 
him, and re-elected him secretary-treasurer. 
Rev. Alva R. Scott of Bangor conducted a 
very helpful devotional service and inspired 
one with his own quiet but determined 
patriotism. ‘The Alliance meeting was ex- 
tremely interesting and encouraging. The 
chief feature was the address of Miss Lucy 
Lowell, president of the National Alliance. 
Splendid patriotic and spiritual addresses 
were made by Judge Charles F. Johnson of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals; 
by Chief Justice Leslie C. Cornish; by 
Prof. Clarence R. Johnson of Colby College, 
who has been a year in Y. M. C. A. work in 
France; and by Rev. W. R. Rounds, in 
charge of the First Parish in Portland, Me. 
At the close of the Conference the congre- 
gation sang “America”? and ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and a resolution was 
unanimously passed asserting the sturdy 
and united patriotism of Maine Unitarians 
and their determination to stand by the 
President of the United States and the 
cause of our allies until this war is won and 
world freedom and peace established. In 
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of the Conference, Rev. Frank LI. Phalen, 
the acting secretary of the Conference, was 
made the presiding officer. Frank L. Phalen. 


NortH Mipiesex ConFrERENCE.—The 
one hundred and fourth session of the Con- 
ference was held in Groton, Mass., Wednes- 
day, June 12, in the First Church of Christ, 
Rev. Charles B. Ames, minister, with an 
attendance of eleven ministerial and a hun- 
dred and sixty-four lay delegates, Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, the president, presiding. 
Mr. Everett S. Treworgy of Ashby, Mass., 
offered prayer, and the secretary, Rey. 
George C. Wright of Lowell, Mass., read 
the minutes of the last meeting. Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Leominster, Mass., 
the first speaker of the morning, spoke on 
“Spiritual Gains Through the War,” and Rev. 
O. J. Fairfield of Littleton, Mass., discussed 
“What Readjustments of the Ideals and 
Work of our Churches has the World War 
Made Necessary and Possible?”” Rev. Sister 
Devamata of the Vedanta Centre, Boston, 
Mass., next spoke on ‘‘The Practice of De- 
votion,”’ saying in part: ‘‘ While we are doing 
all that we can in the West to develop 
intellectual efficiency, the seat of which is 
in the brain, we are prone to neglect the 
cultivation of spiritual efficiency, the seat 
of which is in the heart. ... It is thought to 
be all right to have a room in your house for 
each member of the family, but if you have 
a room for God you are called superstitious. 
... The only way to know God is through 
those moments of exaltation that come 
through divine study.’”’ The minister of the 
Groton church welcomed the Conference 
and announced luncheon, at which Rev. 
Mr. Howes, Baptist, said grace. The 
afternoon meeting opened with music by 
Miss Bessie Lowe, organist, Miss Geraldine 
Lawrence, violinist, and Miss Mildred Kemp, 
contralto soloist. A devotional service was 
led by Rev. Albert C. White of Tyngsboro, 
Mass. In the line of food conservation, it 
was voted to recommend to the churches to 
abolish the usual conference dinner and 
substitute a box luncheon. Rev. Dudley 
R. Child explained the loss of the Pepperell 
church by fire, and a vote of sympathy was 
adopted, and Rev. Alfred R. Hussey explained 
the situation in Lowell relative to the union 
of High Street Congregational and First 
Unitarian churches. Rev. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach of Boston, editor of the Christian 
Register, was the speaker of the afternoon. 
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His topic was, “Our Church To-day.” He 
said in part: ‘‘ The merger of the two Lowell 
churches—the union, if it prove to be a 
union—is a distinct contribution to religion. 
We are interested in religion, and not in 
religions. The one thing which this great 
world war has confirmed is that Unitarian- 
ism is right. I am not so much concerned 
with programmes of reconstruction after 
the war. There has been too much waste 
of wind in regard to that. The great thing 
is now. All that we want to do, we Uni- 
tarians, is to gather up and put in order the 
things that are already done; and what 
Mr. Hussey has just told us is directly in 
that line.’ Speaking of the Christian 
Register he said its test is the same as the 
test of the church, namely, its effect in action. 
The successful sermon is not the one that 
causes people to exclaim, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
sermon!’ It is the one that makes a man 
determine to go out and do something. The 
fruition of the splendid Unitarian doctrine, 
he said, is in the spirit of the reply of Dr. 
Pierce, when he was asked whether we should 
hate the Germans. Dr. Pierce said: ‘‘ Lib- 
erty is the child of civilization. Americans 
love it so well that they will crush and 
destroy the power that would slay that 
liberty, just as a mother will rise to super- 
human fury at one who would steal her 
child away, not because of her hate for the 
man, but because of her love for the child.” 
The next session will be held in Lowell in 
October. 


Parish News Letters. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Henry H. Burch: All is war 
activity with this church. Sunday, June 16, 
a very impressive patriotic service was held, 
at which time the service-flag, containing 
twenty-one stars, one of them gold, was 
dedicated, the address being given by Ex- 
Governor Joseph H. Fifer. The flag was 
presented to the church by The Alliance. 
Invitations were sent to all the families rep- 
resented on the flag. The church will be 
open all summer for war work. ‘The Alliance, 
having placed sewing-machines in the church 
basement, will meet each week for Belgian 
and French relief work. Others are actively 
engaged in the Civilian Relief and Red Cross 
work. Some of the boys and girls will be 
in government work in Washington, others 
in the Boys’ Reserve work. Many of the 
people of this church are German by birth, 
but American by choice. The following is 
a list of enlisted men: Niel Beardsly, Walter 
Behr, Ralph Britton, Alfred Brown, Albert 
Buescher, Lyell H: Burch (bugler in Radio 
service), Louis E. Davis (killed in aéroplane 
accident), Gerald Day, Rex Fuller, Paul 
Hoireman, Fred Kinsel, Julius Klemm, 
Raymond Mayer, Capt. McDermand, Lewis 
Millman, Howard Mueller, Edward Prince, 
Lathrop Roberts, George Stautz, “Ignatius 
‘Taubeneck, Lawrence Giles Wright. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Walter A. Tuttle: A military wedding in 
this church, June 22, solemnized the marriage 
of Ethel Willis, daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Henry E. Cottle, to Lieut. William M. 
Strong, Aviation Section, Signal Officers 
Reserve Corps, U.S.A. On June 16 a flag 
service was held, and the minister preached 
on the ‘Symbolism of the Stars and Stripes.” 
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On June 23 this congregation united with the 
Congregational church in the annual anni- 
versary service of St. John Baptist. July 7 
is the date fixed for a war-time service of 
communion and prayer for the soldiers and 
sailors. At that time the Paul Revere 
communion service presented to the church 
in 1768 will be used, and the minister will 
preach on ‘‘The Message of the Silver 
Tankards in Time of War.” 


BuFraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Richard Wilson Boynton: Mr. Boynton 
has recently concluded a most interesting 
and instructive series of sermons on ‘‘ The 
Vital Issues of the War.’’ Preached partly 
in response to the challenge recently made 
that the pulpit of the country has been 
indifferent to the war issues and problems, 
the fact that at least one Unitarian pulpit 
has made such a worthy contribution to the 
national cause is a matter of pride to our 
congregation. The sermons have been 
printed in pamphlet form, and their wide 
circulation and the favorable comments 
they have aroused testify to the interest they 
have created. The Ladies’ Benevolent As- 
sociation and Alliance at its recent annual 
meeting elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: president, Mrs. D. F. Potter; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. F. Battey; second 
vice-president, Miss Harriot Crane; secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. S. Little; and treasurer, Miss 
Ellen E. Langdon. The following women 
were elected trustees to serve for three years: 
Mrs. J. G. Chadwick, Mrs. A. B. Elliott, 
Mrs. S. V. Foster, Mrs. Isidore Michael, 
Miss Isabel Pratt, Mrs. S. W. Stickney, Mrs. 
F. A. Vogt, Mrs. George Wing. The 
Ladies’ Society, besides its regular sewing 
for local hospitals and institutions, which 
this year totalled 526 finished garments and 
domestics, has. made a remarkable showing 
in its Red Cross output for the year, the 
total number of articles made and sent being 
29,392. The members have responded 
generously with time and money to every 
appeal for denominational, religious, and 
philanthropic projects. The Red Cross 
Circle continues its weekly all-day sessions 
through the summer, but the Sunday evening 
gatherings, which were a success through 
the winter months, have been discontinued 
until fall. The Melting Pot for the support 
of a Belgian baby and a Belgian prisoner in 
Germany has thus far realized the sum of 
$90, which represents only a small part of 
what has been contributed. Unity Club 
held its annual meeting in May and elected 
the following officers: president, E. G. 
Messing; vice-president, F. B. Steele; vice- 
president, Mrs. M. L. Dehn; secretary, Mrs. 
G. A. Robinson; treasurer, F. A. Haist. 
The Public Unity this year took the form of 
a concert of unusual merit at which a goodly 
sum was raised for the benefit of Neighbor- 
hood House. The Junior Committee, or- 
ganized in February, is now most flourishing, 
having held successful monthly mevtings 
since its formation. The Camp Fire Girls 
and Boy Scouts are also live organizations, 
one of the latter troops having recently given 
a play to raise funds for equipment. The 
church dedicated its service-flag, with thirty- 
seven stars, on Sunday, April 28, with ap- 
propriate exercises on the front lawn, Hight 


stars have since been added, making our’ 


number forty-five. On Sunday, June 2, we 
held a special service and sermon, when 


y 
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Bidwell-Wilkeson Post, G. A. R., were our 
guests. The church, in co-operation with 
the Buffalo Commission for War Camp 
Community Service, under the Fosdick 

ommission, has given three dances with 
pronounced success to men in the national 
service temporarily stationed in Buffalo. 
These have been financed in turn by the 
Ladies’ Society, the Unity Club, and a group 
of the younger women, and will be continued 
at intervals through the summer. On 
Easter Sunday, fifteen new members received 
the right hand of fellowship and signed the 
church covenant, and on Sunday, June 16, 
two children were christened. A new mem- 
bers’ reception, an annual occasion, was 
tendered to the new members by Mr. and 
Mrs. Boynton and the officers of the church 
at the minister’s home early in May. On 
Sunday, June 9, the closing exercises of the 
church school were held, terminating in a 
beautiful pageant, symbolizing love and 
service, which was repeated after the church 
service before the entire congregation. On 
Saturday, June 15, the church school held 
its annual picnic and unanimously voted 
it the most successful enjoyed in years. The 
church Honor Roll follows: Edward R. 
Bartlett, Lawrence M. Bartlett, Karl Ed- 
ward Battey, Francis Blaney Bird, Frederick 
Huey Bird, Gilson G. Blake, Jr., Joseph 
Murdock Blake, Irving F. Brigham, Robert 
Upton Carr, John G. Chadwick, M.D., 
Frank B. Chambers, Robert S. Chambers, 
William B. Chambers, Harold Day, Harrie 
Russell Dilks, Gerald Battelle Fenton, 
Fritz Fernow, Creswell Fraser, Nelson Nelles 
Gates, Eugene E. Hagan, Lathrop Holden, 
Evan Hollister, Clifford Husted, Norman M. 
King, Laurence Knibloe, Richard Knibloe, 
Warren W. Long, Scott B. Mason, Thomas 
H. McKee, M.D., Warfen F. Messing, 
Sidney Morris Michael, Rudolph C. Miller, 
M.D., Richmond D. Moot, Allen S. Olmsted, 
Ward Hubbell Olmsted, Ralph W. Penni- 
man, Frank N. Potts, M.D., George P. Rea, 
John S. N. Sprague, D. John Stickney, Albert 
Leon Tuttle, C. Bertram Vannier, Henry G. 
White, John P. Williams, Edward B. Witte. 


Canton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian): The Roll of Honor is 
as follows: Ralph E. Briggs, George Philip 
Capen, Howard B. Capen, Oscar D. Capen, 
H. Comyn Clayton, Lawrence L. Clayton, 
Frank Cobb, Wilfred E. Dings, D. Fraser 
Farwell, Herbert Guild, Alfred E: Hughes, 
Frederic A. Jenks, Frank L. Kendall, John 
F. Linder, Jr., Donald McKechnie, Larra T. 
Sumner, James R. Wild, E. Alden Williams, 


FLORENCE, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rev. Roy E. Griffith: On June 6 
Mr. Griffith began his sixth year of service 
with this Society, which voted unanimously 
to have him continue as its minister. Re- 
cent years have seen some marked changes 
in the Florence parish, which has the peculiar 
history of a church evolved from an original 
free platform that for years had no affilia- 
tion with any denominational body. The 
pulpit still retains its free character, but its 
services are of a marked religious nature. 
Though its membership is not large, the 
Society is on a sound financial basis. The 
various departments work together in unity. 


The Sunday-school is fortunate in being pre- _ 
sided over by Mrs. H. N. Brewster, an able, — 


efficient, and faithful superintendent. At 
present the adult class is taking up the stu 
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of the Bible, using Dr. Sunderland’s “ Origin 

_ and Character of the Bible” as a text-book. 
The new edition of ‘‘Heart and Voice” has 

~ been recently placed in the Sunday-school, 

and a fine cabinet graphophone has been 

~ bought for the use of the young people and 
has proved to be very helpful in work with the 
children. More than a year ago a Wayside 
Pulpit was placed on the front of Cosmian 
‘Hall, as the fine building owned by the So- 

ciety is locally known. ‘The New Hymn and 
Tune Books were also purchased. New 
seats have been provided for the lower hall, 
or vestry, and a cement walk has been laid. 
The Women’s Alliance is active and doing 
good work, and the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is using its funds for many char- 
itable purposes. For the past two years it 
has voted a considerable sum for the Min- 
isterial Pension Service, not considering it, 
however, as a charitable gift. The Society 
numbers on its Honor Roll the following 
names: Fred Davis, Prof. Clarence Frink, 
Leslie S. Munn, Chester Roach. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—The Unitarian Society 
of Germantown, Rev. Roger S. Forbes: 
Through the agency and efforts of the 
church committee, $35,500 was subscribed 
toward the Third Liberty Loan. The 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, to- 
gether with the choir of this church, has 
recently given a concert in the church in 
behalf of the War Chest. An address was 
given on this occasion by Lieut. Hammond 
of the Canadian Cavalry. The Red Cross 
branch has worked hard and steadily through- 
out the season, and the results have been 
very creditable to the workers. A service- 
flag and a national flag have been placed in 
the church. The Sunday Evening Talks 
given on alternate Sundays during the winter 
and spring proved to be very interesting. 
They were well attended. On the first Sun- 
day in May, twenty-three persons received 
the right hand of fellowship. Sunday, June 
9, was Flower Sunday for the Sunday-school. 
The school met on that day for the last time 
this season. The Red Cross Auxiliary is 
Branch 270. Miss Hortense and Miss Adele 
Beck have charge of outside Red Cross units, 
the latter helping in the task of looking after 
war workers who come to this city, in refer- 
ence to dormitories and educational condi- 
tions. Mrs. Louis C. Madeira and Mrs. J. L. 
Woodbridge are assisting in the community 
service work of the Red Cross (see lists below). 
National League for Woman’s Service: Mrs. 
H. A. Iman, Mrs. Joseph Priestley Button, 
Mrs. Ernest T. Toogood. Junior Service 
Corps of National League for Woman's 
Service: Miss Marion Button. National 
Land Army: Mrs. Franklin Baker, Mrs. 
Joseph Mitchell, Miss Adelaide Rogers. Re- 
construction work: Miss Emma Allen, Mrs. 
Horace Potts. Emergency Aid: Miss Anna 
Howell, Mrs. H. Kent Day. Red Cross— 
home service: Mrs. Louis C. Madeira, Dr. 
Mary Mason, Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Mrs. 
Harold Gade, Miss Marion Button, Mrs. J. 
1. Word raaer: 
Honor Roll: C. Sewall Clark, Ed- 
ieaed W. Clark, 3d, Richard Foulk Day, Jr., 
‘Walter Dabney Frazier, Donald Hammond, 
| Hammond, John Donald Kenderdine, 
ease Lee, 2d, William Justice Lee, 
M.D., Crawford Clark 
Edward Walter Madeira, Graham 
ason, William A. Mason, Jr., 


Miss Abbey French, yeo-. 
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Ralph M. Mitchell, Charles Robertson, 
William S. Robertson, Louis Frederick San- 
ville, Carl Schaum, Robert P. A. Taylor, 
George von Utassy, Conrad T. Waldie, John 
Caspar Wister, Donald EF. Woodbridge. 


NoRWELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: This parish is active in 
war work. ‘The minister has been a speaker 
in Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. Parish 
and people have contributed generously. 
Boy Scouts are working in all the drives. 
The minister gave the Sunday sermon and 
the Memorial Day address for the Grand 
Army of the Republic. A silk American flag 
secured by Mr. C. A. Bruce was dedicated 
June 2. On June 9 twenty-two children were 
baptized, making forty-two baptisms during 
the last two years. Twenty-six have been 


confirmed, or united with the church by let- 


ter of transfer. The Honor Roll follows: 
John Wendell Burns, Frederick Burton Del- 
ano, William Edward Leslie, Frederick Sam- 
uel Olson, Perry Howard Osborn, Lawrence 
Soul, Alvan Gerry Spencer, and Jerome Fer- 
dinand Wadsworth. 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. O. E. Helsing: At its annual 
meeting the church elected officers as fol- 
lows: Mr. Milas Lasater, president; Dr. 
H. H. Cloudman, secretary; Prof. W. O. 
Moore, financial secretary; Mr. J. L. Daniel, 
treasurer; Mr. Ernest C. Hosmer and Mr. 
James F. Noble, trustees. The past year 
has been most prosperous for the church. 
All financial obligations were met, services 
were more regularly attended, a distinct 
religious spirit was felt, and the community 
greatly influenced in favor of our movement. 
Six of the young men have joined the colors 
of their country. They are: Lockhart B. 
Kerr, Waite Kerr, Francis P. Knight, Robert 
H. Ledbetter, Ray A. Puckett, Charles H. 
Ripley. Two of our men have volunteered 
their services, though above military age, 
and are waiting for the summons. The 
pastor early joined in the war work of the 
city and is serving now as captain on a 
team in the permanent organization for 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. He 
has been a speaker at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and several clubs in the city on war 
topics. This church was the first in the 
city to open its rooms for the making of 
surgical supplies, and a Red Cross unit 
under Mrs. James F. Noble has done con- 
siderable work in knitting and sewing. The 
Sunday-school will for the coming year be 
under the able leadership of Mr. Ernest C. 
Hosmer. Though the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Camp Doniphan has 
not hitherto been friendly, members of the 
church contributed last year more than 
$400 to the Y. M. C. A. as a worthy cause. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—All Souls Church: 
Since the resignation of Rev. John Baltzly on 
April 1, candidates and others have been 
heard, among them Rey. F. C. Southworth, 
president of Meadville Theological School; 
Rev. G. B. Spurr; Rev. Leon A. Harvey; 
Rev. W. M. Backus; Rev. F. A. Gilmore, 
Field Secretary; and Rev. James W. Mac- 
donald. Special evening services were held 
on May 19 and May 26, Rev. John Haynes 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Holmes of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, preaching on the former evening, and 
Rey. William L- Sullivan of All Souls Church, 
New York, on the latter date. Both ser- 
vices were very well attended, particularly 
by outsiders, as there are many here in Plain- 
field who, while they do not care to be counted 
with the parish, show a desire to hear the 
prominent preachers who come to us. As 
a result of a special meeting of the society 
held on May 29 Rev. Wilson M. Backus, tem- 
porarily residing at Hackensack, N.J., was 
called: He has accepted the charge and will 
start his pastorate on September 1, the 
church being closed after June 23. 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. James W. Macdonald: Mr. 
Macdonald has received a call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church in Melrose, 
Mass. He has been pastor of the West 
Upton church for the past four years. Mr. 
Macdonald is of British birth, and, be- 
lieving that he should do his bit for England, 
if possible, he endeavored to enlist at the 
British recruiting office in Boston, several 
weeks ago, only to be turned down because 
of his physical condition. He applied for an 
appointment as a Y. M. C. A. overseas 
worker later, but was advised to wait a few 
months, until he received his final naturali- 
zation papers. Mr. Macdonald has not as 
yet made any decision as to whether or not 
he will accept the call, which is to a much 
larger field than he has at the present time. 


JSS Se Re SRE SS 


A REAL HOME for one or two invalids or elderly 
people who need care. Beautiful suburban location. Nurse’s 
care. Sympathetic attention. Address, B. A., care Chris- 
tian Register. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArTHuR H. FURBER, 
North Conway, N.H. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 

UNDERTAKER 

No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
_of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents every where. 
Auto hearse if desired. 


Guaranteed 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 1x. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, June 30. Subject, “The Weal of Nations.” 
Church service at II A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 A.m. Church open daily g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Morning service at 11. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service ato.30A.M. Rev. Frederick May Eliot will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 
will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Hirem, we are informed, was seeking 
a maid. ‘‘My home is in the country,” she 
said. “I hope that is no objection.’’ ‘No, 
mum, I enjoy a day in the country now and 
then.” 


“T want to be procrastinated at de nex’ 
corner,” said Erastus Pinkly to the street- 
car conductor. “You want to be what?”’ 
“Took in de dictionary. ‘Procrastinate: 
put off.’ ”’ 


There was an old lady of Leeds 
Who tried, in turn, all of the creeds; 
When at last she had found 
That each left her aground, 
She attended to other folks’ needs. 
—London Christian Life. 


It is related that a man met a lad stag- 
gering along the road under the heavy 
burden of carrying a smaller boy, who was 
unable to walk. The man said to him, 
“Ts he not too heavy to carry?” ‘Oh, 
no!’”’ said the lad; ‘‘he’s not heavy. You 
see, he’s my brother.” 


Said Mrs. Biggums to her cook, with first 
concern for Mr. Hoover, “I think we will 
have some chicken croquettes to-day out 
of that leftover. pork and calves’ liver.” 
“Yes’m,” was the reply. “An’ we got a 
little bread dressin’ what went wid the 
pork, mum. Shall I make some apple sauce 
out’n hit, mum?’’—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


It was at Saturday morning inspection. 
The commanding officer spotted a private 
who was unshaven. “Why didn’t you 
shave this morning?’’ demanded the C. O. 
The private became nervous. ‘‘You see, 
sir,’ he stammered, ‘‘there were eight of 
us shaving by the aid of a single mirror and 
I guess I must have shaved somebody else.”’ 
Judge. 


“One of my pupils,” says a Buffalo 
teacher, “could not wunderstand why I 
thought that the following paragraph from 
his composition on ‘A Hunting Adventure’ 
lacked animation and effectiveness: ‘Pur- 
sued by the relentless hunter, the panting 
gazelle sprang from cliff to cliff. At last 
she could go no farther. Before her yawned 
the chasm, and behind her the hunter.’ ” 


Two San Francisco negroes were dis- 
cussing the possibilities of being drafted. 
“o'Tain’t gwine do ’em any good to pick on 
me,’”’ said Lemuel, sulkily. ‘‘Ah certainly 
ain’t gwine do any fightin’. Ah ain’t lost 
nothin’ oveh in France. Ah ain’t got any 
quarrel with anybody, and Uncle Sam kain’t 
make me fight.’’ Jim pondered over this 
statement for a moment. ‘‘You’ right,” 
he said at length. ‘Uncle Sam kain’t make 
you fight. But he can take you where de 
fightin’ is, and after that you kin use you’ 
own judgment.”—Everybody’s. 


Two wounded soldiers who arrived the 
other day from France were much worried 
at the pier by a benevolent-looking woman, 
who wanted to know all about the war 
and would not be discouraged. While the 
soldiers were having their kitbags exam- 
ined by the customs officials she said, 
“Tell me how you got wounded.” One 
of the soldiers, wearied by the continual 
questioning, replied, “Well, you see, 
ma’am, it was like this: Bill and I were 
leaning against a barrage having a smoke, 
when it suddenly stopped and we fell over 
the parapet.” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS worK:— 


(x), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrerpHonr, Beacu 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“*THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions, be 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
2 Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 


New Orleans, La. 2 
“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 


and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 

“TI want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, L 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
ASH BARREL 


* WY", 
. Sr ARENSON andi TRUCK 


« 
a 
a 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our: Spiral ~ . 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- py 4 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. ec a 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks; 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 4! 
19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 


Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 4 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL’’ : 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte — 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared P a i 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 44 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment . 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in ‘.. 


the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary _ 
work, : ; 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other — 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. _ 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address — 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. bo 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


